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JHEN soon after the war 
between France and Ger- 
many, from a convenient 
window in the Pariser 
Platz at Berlin, I first 
watched Kaiser Wilhelm 
drive towards the Bran- 
denburger Thor on his 
way to the Thiergarten, I little thought it 
would one day be my lot to write recollections 
of his late Majesty, otherwise these few pages 
might have been more worthy of their title. 
Circumstance, however, gives the importance 
to everything, and the few facts gathered 
during a residence at Berlin, in a position 
affording occasional glimpses of the Prussian 
Court, are by recent events raised somewhere 
into the more dignified region of biography. 
Another cause invisibly checked the formation 
of any such design. The Emperor’s well known 
aversion to typographical publicity amounted 
almost to an unwritten edict against any- 
thing approaching an intimate account of 
his life, and imposed an effectual silence on 
any would-be Court chronicler. To the 
majority of Englishmen this antipathy may 
seem strange, perhaps whimsical ; but the life 
of Wilhelm I. was sharply divided by cloud 
and sunshine, and the bitter memories of the 
first period would only have revived feelings 
of pain. The long stretch of German history 
from Jena to Kéniggritz, grows dim and 
hazy to the minds of most people at the fall 
of Bonaparte. Those years which only arrest 
the attention of the average newspaper reader 
in ’48, when Wilhelm was simply Prince of 
Prussia, hated by the people because to 
them he was a part of the military system 
against which the revolution was directed, 
were fruitful of trouble and anxiety for 
him. On the day of Kéniggriitz, the sun 
of success and affection burst through in 
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all its force and splendour, never to be 
overcast again. The brilliant victory which 
brought about this sudden transformation 
was, it is true, gained by Moltke, with an 
instrument fashioned to his hand by Bismarck 
and Von Roon. It was King Wilhelm 
however who foresaw the need of such an 
instrument, ordered it to be made, and found 
the capital necessary for its production, 
despite the odium and antagonism of his 
countrymen and subjects, who to the very 
last persisted in regarding his perseverance 
as vain and futile. It will be thought that 
seeing the course he had adopted was 
eventually so triumphantly justified, there 
could be little objection on his part to the 
publication of the facts. To reason thus 
would be doing his memory grave injustice, 
for above all things he was thoughtful and 
considerate. The Berliners too, the chief 
offenders, made ample amends, so that it was 
hard indeed to believe that these people who 
seemed possessed by a very frenzy of affec- 
tion for their Emperor, were the inhabitants 
of the same city which had once been 
threatened with vengeance by the men of 
West Prussia for their ill-treatment of him. 

Ever since Koniggriitz, as the chief of a 
victorious army, and since the memorable 
18th of January at Versailles, as the key- 
stone of German unity, his is a familiar 
figure to the whole reading world. The 
occasional reports of his everyday life at 
Ems and Gastein have added to this 
acquaintance a glimpse of the homely side 
of his nature, which has touched many 
hearts, and made them glow with affection 
for the grand old monarch. 

There is little in the life of Kaiser Wilhelm 
to reveal, certainly nothing to gratify the 
scandalmonger. Apart from endless reviews, 
military manceuvres, and periodical visits to 
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take the waters, his later life was a round of 
days mapped out with businesslike regularity. 
At seven in the morning he rose from the 
now historical narrow iron camp bedstead on 
which he always slept, dressed and shaved 
without assistance, never indulging in the 
luxury of a dressing-gown, or a pair of 
slippers, and always putting on at once the 
familiar uniform with the Ordre pour le 
Mérite suspended from a black ribbon round 
his neck. Asa slight relaxation of formality 
he left hiscoat unbuttoned, being however care- 
ful never to permit himself to be seen by any 
of his soldiers in such déshabillé. He thought 
that as their Emperor and their chief he 
ought to set the example of strict attention to 
regulation in dress, as well as in other things. 
From eight to nine he wrote and worked. 
At nine the aide-de-camp on duty for the 
day reported himself ; his favourite aides-de- 
camp were Count Heinrich Lehndorff and 
Prince Anton Radziwill. As Count Lehn- 
dorff’s name has so often been mentioned 
in the reports of the Emperor’s doings, a 
few words about him may not be altogether 
out of place. In society he is generally 
spoken of as “ handsome Lehndorff.” The 
imaginary Count Vasili in his very brilliant, 
but very French book on Berlin society allows 
that Count Lehndorff was successful in 
retaining the Emperor’s favour, but seems 
to think that he only owed this favour to his 
good looks. That the Emperor was very 
strongly attached to him there is no doubt, 
but I think that Count Lehndorff was 
principally indebted for this favour to his 
pleasant manners and powers of entertain- 
ing. For some years I met him almost 
daily, and I know that when he was on duty 
he was indefatigable in the research of 
material, bons mots, or social gossip where- 
with to enliven his conversation with his 
imperial master. Frequently also he was 
the bearer of reports of little social grievances. 
Favourite as he was, 1 remember, however, 
one occasion when he was not successful with 
his mission. One April the east wind was 
raging with more than its usual fury, blow- 
ing up Sahara-like clouds of sandy dust 
across the flat plains of the Mark, into every 
street of the town, and every path of the 
Thiergarten. The sunshine however was 
unusually bright, and the ladies were 
anxious to show off their new Parisian 
toilettes. But dust meant despair, no silk 
or velvet could withstand its ravages, so 
one well-known leader of the fashionable 
world thought they might venture to beg 
the Emperor to take pity on their distress, 
and command that the water-carts, which 
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did not usually begin their rounds till 
the lst of May, should, this exceptionally 
dusty spring, be brought out earlier. The 
Emperor’s conservatism was proof against 
this appeal, for an indulgence which he 
looked upon as quite unnecessary. “The 
dust did not hurt his grey mantle, why 
should it hurt the ladies’ dresses?” was the 
answer he gave to Count Lehndorff. 

At ten o'clock began the general business 
of the Court, the ministers arriving with 
their reports in turn. The first to be 
received was the Maréchal de la Cour, Count 
Perponcher, for whom the Emperor had a 
more than ordinary affection, and whom he 
had regarded as a trustworthy friend for 
many long years. Admirably did Count 
Perponcher fill a post requiring a very great 
degree of tact, and it would be difficult to 
over-praise his untiring courtesy to all with 
whom he came in contact during his many 
years of office. Count Perponcher also has 
recently attained some notoriety in our 
newspapers. Ido not refer to the mention 
of his name in connection with the events 
surrounding the death of his late master, 
but to an erroneous report, which was com- 
municated to our leading daily papers by 
their correspondents in Berlin. It was 
stated that Count Perponcher had offended 
Prince Bismarck by misplacing him at the 
banquet given in honour of the Emperor of 
Russia during his recent memorable visit to 
the Prussian capital. The report announced 
that Count Perponcher had even journeyed 
to Friedrichsruhe to offer his explanation 
to the Chancellor, but that the latter had 
refused to see him, and that Count Perpon- 
cher had handed his resignation to the 
Emperor in consequence. How so complete 
a master of court ceremonial could be guilty 
of such a blunder is so utterly beyond con- 
ception that one is surprised at the report 
ever having gained even temporary credence. 
However the facts are these:—When the 
arrangements for the banquet were made, 
Prince Bismarck had not yet had his historic 
interview with the Emperor of Russia. How 
that interview would end was still uncertain. 
The late Emperor, thinking that events 
might make his Chancellor not like to sit 
just opposite the Czar, gave orders that 
Prince Bismarck should be placed as the 
youngest prince of the royal family, next to 
Prince Hohenzollern, and Prince Bismarck 
did not receive an éxplanation of his master’s 
action until after the banquet. It is un- 


necessary to allude to the great Chancellor's 
summary way of dealing with those who fail 
in their duty; at the same time it is an 






























absurd error to suppose him a sort of bureau- 
cratic ogre seeking whom he may devour. 
After the business of the household was 
despatched, the chief of the Military Cabinet, 
General von Albedyll or Herr von Wilmowski 
of the Civil Cabinet, was admitted to read 
his report. During these receptions his late 
Majesty’s favourite post was at the window of 
his study, the famous “‘corner window.” From 
this window he could see, on the east, the old 
royal castle built on the banks of the Spree 
and dating back to 1446. To the west, the 
palace of the Crown Prince, the winter resi- 
dence of “Our Fritz” and his own birth- 
place. Opposite is the arsenal, full of trophies 
of victory won by hard fighting, and the 
homes of art and science, the Museums, the 
Academy, the Opera house and the University. 
There too he could see the statues of Bliicher, 
York, Gneisenau, Bulow and Scharnhorst, 
and the noble equestrian memorial of the 
Great Frederick immediately facing him. 
Here those of his subjects who had come 
from distant ends of his Empire, and were 
anxious to get a glimpse of him, were wont 
to watch for his appearance, and they were 
seldom disappointed. In the course of the 
week some of the other ministers and emi- 
nent personages were received, and twice or 
thrice during the same space of time a num- 
ber of distinguished officers, who came to 
announce their promotion or to bring special 
military reports. After a very light luncheon 
with a single glass of Madeira at noon, his 
majesty took his daily drive, and almost in- 
variably in an open carriage. Prince Piickler 
relates in his memoirs how he once endeav- 
oured to induce the late Prince Charles of 
Prussia to purchase from him a comfortable 
travelling carriage, but the Prince wrote de- 
clining the offer, saying he would never dare 
to travel in a closed carriage when his 
brother Prince William had made the journey 
to Russia in 1826 in an open carriage at a 
temperature of twenty degrees below zero. 
The incident shows how early the Emperor 
had adopted the training which enabled him 
in old age to support fatigues which would 
have severely tried much younger men. 
During the drive he was accompanied by 
the adjutant on duty. He might be seen 
daily in an open victoria drawn by two 
black horses, driven Russian fashion by a 
coachman in Russian costume, with a plumed 
chasseur on the back seat. The Kaiser him- 
self wore, except on special festival days, 
the peaked cap of his uniform, and in colder 
weather enveloped himself in the folds of his 
grey military mantle, when his majesty looked 
like any other benign old military gentleman. 
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On returning from his drive he frequently 
received Prince Bismarck. At five punctu- 
ally he dined tée @ téte with the Empress 
when the latter was at home, a few favoured 
guests being admitted to the royal table 
twice a week. Formerly during the Empress’s 
absence, and when staying at Babelsberg in 
summer, he used to relieve the monotony of 
rural life by cosy little dinners, to which the 
most entertaining rather than the most im- 
portant guests were invited. Only when at 
Babelsberg, from complaisance to the Empress 
Victoria, of whom he was very fond, would 
he infringe the regularity of the dinner hour; 
and when invited to the New Palace, he 
accepted her time, which was two o'clock. 
After dinner in winter he occasionally visited 
the theatre, but it was always the royal play- 
house or the opera, never one of the smaller 
theatres. The opera itself had no attraction 
for him ; but he was passionately fond of the 
ballet, and in deference to this taste ballets 
were usually performed on gala nights. He 
also enjoyed the performance at Renz circus, 
and regularly attended the annual benefit of 
Madlle. Elise, the formerly celebrated haute école 
rider, never failing to present her with a piece 
of jewellery on these occasions. After the 
theatre he took tea in the Empress’s Salon, 
where there were generally a few guests 
assembled, frequently men of science and 
learning for whom the Empress Augusta has 
an inclination. Soon after ten he returned to 
his study, where he found more letters and 
despatches awaiting his attention. These he 
read through, and then continued at work 
until within half an hour of midnight, when 
he retired to rest. 

Thus severe was the Emperor towards 
himself in the disposal of his day. He was 
conscientious almost to a fault in the execu- 
tion of his business, and éxpected similar 
conscientiousness from others ; but however 
exacting he was always just, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that he was literally 
adored by those around him, and his people 
were drawn towards him with an affection 
all the greater that it was a recoil from 
violent hatred and distrust. 

In the fullest sense Kaiser Wilhelm was 
the grandest figure in recent history ; but, 
before arriving at the summit of earthly 
greatness he had known the bitterest adver- 
sity which could well fall to the lot of a 
royal prince. 

Son of the then Crown Prince of Prussia, 
afterwards King Frederick William III. and 
the Princess Louise of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
one of the most beautiful and most gifted of 
women, he was born on the 22nd of March, 
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1797, in the palace inhabited till lately by the 
present Emperor and his wife, our Princess 
Royal. On the 3rd of April, twelve days 
later, he was christened and received the 
names of Frederick William Lewis, but he 
was known only as Prince William till 1840. 

Eight months after his birth his father 
ascended the throne of Prussia, and in that 
year when Professor Heidenreich of Leipsic 
sent to the queen a copy of his work on 
Principles of Education for the Mind and 
the Heart, the latter, writing to thank him 
said: “It is my most ardent wish to educate 
my children so that they may become men of 
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the king himself choosing his son’s play- 
things, and never failing to visit his children 
in their beds and give them a good night 
kiss. Prince William’s weak constitution 
was a continual source of anxiety to his 
royal mother who scarcely hoped he would 
reach manhood. He continued delicate till 
his sixteenth year, so that in 1813 after the 
queen’s death at the beginning of the war 
of freedom, the king, remembering the 
promise exacted from him by his lost wife 
not to try the boy’s health too severely, did 
not allow him to accompany him into the 
field. 
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humane and kind feelings.” Ina later letter 
which seems to breathe the spirit of prophesy 
she wrote, “If posterity cannot hand 
down my name amongst the names of cele- 
brated women, yet it must say when it 
hears about the sorrows of these times, and 
what they have caused me to undergo: 
‘She suffered much and endured patiently !’ 
After that all I wish is that it may also be 
able to say, ‘But she gave birth to children 
who were worthy of better times, who strove 
to bring about those better times, and finally 
succeeded in so doing.’ ”’ 

The early education of Prince William 


was entirely intrusted to feminine hands, 


The first eight years of his life were very 
happy years for the royal household. These 
were the idyllic days of Paretz. Frederick 
William III. disdaining the grandeurs of 
Sans Souci, had purchased a very modest 
estate on which he had erected a residence 
after his own heart, giving strict orders to 
his architect to forget he was building for a 
king. Here during the summer months the 
royal family found a home as simple as that 
of any country squire, the princes seeking 
their playmates among the village children, 
to whom they also gave food from their own 
table. At Christmas time they always took 
part in the distribution of gifts to the chil- 























dren of the military orphan asylum, and on 
one occasion when they were inclined to 
find fault with their own presents, King 
Frederick William III. said to them, “ You 
always want more, but you don’t think how 
little 1 had at your age. For my birthday a 
pot of mignonette worth three half-pence, and 
when my tutor wanted to make me a very 
handsome present one or two pennyworths 
of cherries.” 

At Christmas in 1803, under the fir tree, 
amongst the presents for Prince William, 
was a Ziethen Hussar uniform ; a red coat, 
with white braid, and a fur “ busby,’—the 
uniform worn by the late Prince Frederick 
Charles. Two sub-officers were told off to 
instruct and drill the princes ; and from that 
time they were soldiers. In 1805 the first 
Uhlan regiment marched through Berlin. 
The little Prince William so much admired 
these smart-looking soldiers, that he begged 
his father to allow him to wear a similar 
uniform. His wish was granted. 

In 1806, when the news of Jena arrived, 
and Napoleon was marching on Berlin, 
Delbriick, the governor of the young princes, 
took them to Schwedt for safety. Here the 
queen joined them soon after, and it was 
remarked that. when, overcome with grief, 
she fled to her children for consolation, the 
Crown Prince (afterwards Frederick William 
IV.), was always ready with tender speeches, 
while Prince William silently took in the 
impressions of their great misfortune. By 
nature he seemed reserved in his younger 
days, and even later, at the death-bed of 
his dearly loved mother to whose memory, 
even to the end of his own long life he was 
devotedly attached, he showed few outward 
signs of grief. In moments of strong emotion 
he could not find words to express his feel- 
ings, and many of those about him accused 
him of heartlessness. Schwedt was not for 
long a safe refuge. Napoleon was advancing 
rapidly, and the Prussian royal family fled 
to Stettin, from there to Danzic, and on as 
far as Kénigsberg. There is no doubt that 
the privations of these Kénigsberg days 
were very great. Bishop Eylert, a chron- 
icler of those times writes: ‘Money was so 
scarce in those days for the daily expenditure 
that only the barest necessaries of life could 
be procured. The royal dinner table was 
so sparingly covered, that many burgher 
families lived better.’’ Salt beef with dried 


peas was a standing dish at the midday meal, 
and black bread and coffee 
breakfast. 

On reaching his tenth year, according to 
the Hohenzollern family law, Prince William 


the usual 
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was entitled to officer’s rank ; the king there- 
fore ordered a suitable uniform to be pre- 
pared at Kénigsberg for the new year of 
1807, as at Memel, whither they were to 
proceed, it might be impossible to procure 
one on the prince’s tenth birthday. This 
first officer's dress, consisted of a blue tail- 
coat, with a red turn-down collar, dark close- 
fitting breeches, and boots reaching the knee, 
and required powder and a pigtail. As the 
prince’s hair was not yet long enough to 
make a tail, a false one was provided for 
him to wear. Certainly the child not yet 
ten years old must have presented a rather 
quaint appearance thus attired. 

The journey to Memel was undertaken 
under most trying circumstances, but the 
French were approaching Kénigsberg, and 
flight was imperative. The queen and the 
young Prince Carl were both dangerously 
ill, and had to be removed with their beds in 
a waggon. Prince William soon after also 
caught typhoid fever, but he recovered, and 
was able to take part in all the drills and 
parades of the army at Memel. There is no 
doubt that the fact that Prussia was no 
longer a Nation, but only an Army, entered 
so deeply into his silent, thoughtful brain, 
that even at that early age he felt how all 
important was the efficiency of the army to 
the security of Prussia. In 1808 the queen 
recovered from the fever, wrote to her father, 
the grand Duke of Mecklenbergh: “ Our 
William—allow me, venerable grandfather, 
to introduce your grandsons according to 
their ages—will turn out if I be not very 
much mistaken, like his father, simple, 
honest and intelligent. He is also most like 
him in personal appearance, only, I do not 
think he will be so handsome.” 

In 1809 Berlin was evacuated by the 
French, and the royal family returned thither. 
The health of Prince William still being 
delicate learning was not forced upon him, 
but he was very fond of reading, and between 
1810 and 1812 he devoured the writings of 
Frederick the Great. About this time his 
tutor, Captain Reiche, wrote of him : “ Prince 
William distinguishes himself by quiet 
appreciation and practical understanding ; 
a great love of order; talent for drawing, 
and, for his age, a very earnest and firm 
character.” 

Sorrows and privations had so under- 
mined the health of Queen Louise, that in 
1810 she died of disease of the heart, 
brought on by grief. 

After his mother’s death the young prince 
continued his military studies, and his health 
becoming stronger he accompanied his father 
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in the campaign against the French. At the 
battle of Bar sur Aube in 1814, the youth- 
ful captain (by this time he had been twice 
promoted) performed such striking acts of 
valour that the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia decorated him with the cross of St. 
George, a highly prized and rarely bestowed 
distinction ; and, on his mother’s birthday, the 
anniversary of the foundation of the order, 
his father presented him with the Iron Cross. 





PRINCE OTTO VON BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN, 


From this time he became almost entirely 
absorbed with military affairs. He was 
already at that time intent on the reorgani- 
sation of the Prussian army. Perhaps he 
threw himself more eagerly into active work, 
because his mind had been disturbed by an 
unhappy love affair. In 1829 he married 
Princess Augusta of Saxe Weimar, whose 
sister, Princess Marie, had only shortly before 
been united to his younger brother Carl. Two 
years later his son was born, and so strong 
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was his military feeling, that he ordered 
that the infant should wear a military cap, 
and the mantle of a common soldier of the 
lst Regiment of Guards, as soon as he could 
be carried out into the air. 

In 1840 King Frederick William III. 
died, and one of the first acts of the new 
king was to decree that Prince William 
should henceforth bear the title of Prince of 
Prussia as heir apparent to the throne, there 
being little likelihood that 
the king would have direct 
heirs. Then came 1848 with 
its keen and bitter trials for 
the prince. His constant 
struggles on behalf of the 
army had made the civilians 
hate and distrust him. They 
felt no sympathy with his 
aspirations for the future 
greatness of Prussia through 
her army. The press calum- 
niated him in every possible 
way. The Berlin mob went 
so far as to break his win- 
dows, and force him into 
seeking aretreat in Potsdam. 
Even the king did not see 
the way to protecting him, 
and advised his retreat to 
England. In England the 
prince was received with the 
greatest possible cordiality. 
Many Assemblies were given 
in his honour, by leaders of 
society, and he consented to 
become for a short time the 
guest of the Duke of 
Wellington at Strathfield- 
saye. During his stay in 
London he attended the 
Lutheran service at the 
Savoy Chapel, and he care- 
fully marked in his prayer- 
book the psalm sung on that 
occasion. There is no doubt 
the warm welcome accorded 
to him made a lasting im- 
pression on his mind and he 
was thenceforth a great admirer of all things 
English. 

When calm was a little restored he was 
recalled, and, returning to Prussia, he spent 
some time in solitude with the Princess and 
his children at his lovely seat at Babelsberg, 
which was always his favourite summer 
home. Situated in the midst of what Carlyle 
calls “the scraggy woods and avenues of 
that intricate amphibious Potsdam region,” 
on a height above one of the many lakes 
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formed by the river Havel, this palace was 
built by his own wish in the Anglo-Gothic 
style of architecture, and the grounds were 
laid out in the English taste under the 
supervision of thecelebrated amateur gardener 
Prince Piickler Muskau, who had visited 
England so as to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with English landscape gardening. 

Here Prince Wilhelm took no active part 
in military affairs, till the following year 
he successfully quelled an insurrection in 
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tamed by the force of circumstances, and by 
her own detestable misdeeds ; the token of 
military merit on his neck, the laurels of 
victory on his sword point, the thanks of a 
sorely-tried brotherhood accompanying him.”’ 

After a short period of Regency the king’s 
death in 1861 elevated Prince William to the 
throne. From the first he showed that he meant 
to carry out the programme he had sketched 
for himself, and although there was very great 
opposition to his coronation at K®énigsberg, 
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Baden, and his success changed the tone of 
the press, for the Wehr Zeitung of that date 
speaks of him in high-flown terms as: 
“The mild humanitarian Prince, the first 
subject of his royal brother and master, the 
resolute high-minded soldier, the truly free, 
because never vacillating man.” It goes 
on to say, “He would not in 1848 punish 
rebellious Berlin with the 60,000 Russians 
who had hastened to land at Stettin, but 
waited to enter Berlin when that city was 


he determined that the ceremonial should be 
gone through, and he even insisted on placing 
the crown on his head with his own hands, 
declaring he received it direct from God. 
From the moment that he was really in 
power, he showed how firm he could be in 
carrying out the reforms he had planned for 
the army, against the most violent opposi- 
tion of the Parliament and the civilians. 
Fortunately for the future of Prussia he 
never yielded. 
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When in 1866 he felt that war with 
Austria was inevitable, the opposition had 
not given way in the slightest degree, and 
became even more stormy than before. 
Meetings were held to censure the king’s 
conduct. One mercantile corporation voted 
that a memorial should be presented to the 
King, requesting him to desist from making 
war, as he would only injure the material 
interests of his subjects. A democratic pro- 
vincial committee unanimously passed the 
resolution, that this was a fratricidal war 
that must not be allowed under any circum- 
stances. The whole of the press was, if 
possible, still more bitter in its tone. This 
was indeed the darkness before dawn, for 
the veteran king saw himself abandoned by 
all his relatives, even by his son-in-law the 
Grand Duke of Baden, whose defection gave 
him the keenest pain. He cannot himself 
have felt over-confident, though he may have 
been firmly persuaded that he was carrying 
out what was his duty towards Prussia, as it 
is related that on the eve of his departure 
for the battle-field he caused some large 
cases to be brought into his study, into which 
he packed all his valuables, his state papers, 
and all his important deeds, that all these might 
be safe should the fortune of war go against 
him. He had personally superintended all 
the preparations for the campaign, reviewing 
every regiment as it passed through Berlin 
on its way to the front; now he felt it his 
duty to be where his soldiers were fighting 
and he went. No considerations of personal 
comfort or safety weighed with him. On 
one occasion when his movements had been 
too rapid for his baggage, a hard sofa with 
his military mantle for a covering sufficed as 
a bed, and the veteran of seventy years was 
fifteen hours in the saddle on the day of 
Koniggritz. 

His conduct during that short but brilliant 
campaign, besides augmenting his prestige as 
a sovereign, attached his army still more 
closely to him than before. The heroic old 
king was anxious to share the dangers of the 
war with his soldiers. On the Kéniggriitz 
road he exposed himself so recklessly to the 
enemy’s shells that Bismarck, then a major 
in the Curassiers as well as Minister 
President, felt constrained to warn him 
against such unnecessary prodigality of his 
life. The Emperor’s characteristic reply evi- 
dently sank into Bismarck’s mind, for when 
in a smilar position at Gravelotte, the 
Chancellor was careful to appear unaware of 
the danger. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes related of 
King Wilhelm’s kindness and little atten- 


tions to the soldiers. His privy councillor 
Schneider, who wrote a history of his 
military life, relates many touching instances 
of his active sympathy with the wounded. 
He never failed to visit them, speaking 
words of comfort to each man. 

In 1867, the king visited the Paris 
Exhibition as the guest of Napoleon IIL, 
and in 1869 he held the grand royal military 
maneuvres of the North German Confeder- 
ation, which created so strong an impression 
of Prussia’s military prowess. 

The events connected with the war of 
1870 are of too recent occurrence to be 
repeated here. It will be sufficient to 
point out that the crowning vindication of 
Wilhelm’s life policy, the reorganisation of 
the army, was the entry of that army into 
Paris. On the 18th of January 1871, the 
same day on which 170 years before, his 
ancestor Frederick I. had put on the king’s 
crown at Konigsberg, King Wilhelm assumed 
the Imperial title in the historical mirror 
gallery of royal Versailles. King Frederick 
William IV. had said on refusing the 
Imperial crown which the Frankfort national 
assembly offered to him, “It can only be 
won. by the force of arms.” Now was the 
accomplishment of this prophecy. 

The ceremony was not, strictly speaking, 
a coronation, but merely a proclamation of 
his assumption of the Imperial dignity to 
the assembled Princes of Germany, and to 
the Army as representing the People. Who 
shall say what memories the ceremony and 
the spot brought crowding back, what visions 
flitted past, what thoughts sprang up, if 
indeed his mind was not in too tumultuous a 
condition for thought! The moment must 
have been a proud one to the aged hero, and 
is it to be wondered at if tears filled his eyes? 
He had justified his life-long devotion to his 
army, he had shown his dearly-loved Prus 
sians that for him the cry of “ For God and 
the Fatherland!” was not merely an empty 
sound. He could remember the days when 
his Fatherland, the kingdom of Prussia, was 
only little better than a kingdom in name, 
for the bitterness of those days had been 
burnt into the very soul of the silent child, 
and had still cast its shadow over his man 
hood ; and now his Prussia and the whole of 
United Germany came to yield him their 
homage and to offer him the highest honours 
that earth could confer. 

It has often been objected that he had no 
brilliant qualities, that he was simply, by the 
march of events, forced into a prominent 
place in the world’s history, that he owed 
everything to his ministers. This is no doubt 
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in a measure true, but it was no contemptible 
order of sagacity which recognised the merits 
of the men to whose talent he owed his 
success, and supported them with the stub- 
bornness of conviction in adversity. He 
upheld their schemes when he saw these 
schemes were likely to benefit his kingdom, 
and in doing so he showed at least that he 
had all the qualities demanded of a monarch. 
Nor did he underrate the services rendered 
by those who had been primarily instru- 
mental in carrying out his plan of German 
Unity. To Bismarck, whose daring genius 
had drawn Prussian policy out of the narrow 
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His speech on that occasion was marked by 
modesty and moderation, again showing how 
little prone he was to vain exultation. 
During the year 1878 two attempts were 
made on his life. The first by a Socialist 
workman named Hidel, who fired at him as 
he was driving under the Linden with his 
daughter the Grand Duchess of Baden. The 
shot missed, and Hidel, reckoning on the 
fact that the Emperor for years had not 
allowed any capital punishment to be carried 
into effect, hoped to escape, but was con- 
demned to be beheaded, and the Emperor, 
who remembered 1848, and had no sympathies 
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track it had hitherto followed, and guided it, 
till with proud strides it reached the goal he 
had foreseen for it, he gave a princedom 
with lands and a revenue to maintain the. 
dignity. Von Roon, whose organising talent 
had coped successfully with all the compli- 
cations of this vast German army, and Von 
Moltke, whose brilliant strategy had aston- 
ished the whole of Europe, were raised to 
the rank of Counts. 

In March the Emperor Wilhelm with the 
Crown Prince and Moltke returned to Berlin 
where he was received with the wildest 
enthusiasm, and shortly after he opened in 
person the first Imperial German Parliament. 


with Socialists, was not inclined to be 
merciful. This attack was soon followed 
by another, one Sunday afternoon. The 
would-be assassin in this case was a Dr. Carl 
Nobiling, a man of good birth and educa- 
tion but also imbued with revolutionary 
ideas. On this occasion the Emperor was 
badly wounded in the arm, neck, and face, 
and his great age, eighty-two, made the 
doctors fear the effects of the shock. The 
Crown Prince was appointed Regent for a 
time, but the Emperor’s sound constitution 
enabled him to recover rapidly, and he soon 
resumed the reins of government. 

It is not intended here to judge him as a 
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sovereign, but forgetting the king in the 
man, it would be difficult to do justice to the 
many virtues of Emperor William. Only the 
devotion, I had almost said adoration, of those 
surrounding him could give one an idea of 
his worth. Of commanding stature, his per- 
sonal appearance was majestic and stately, 
his manner most affable, and his expression 
when speaking encouragingly and paternally 
benign. He had no doubt acquired in the 
early days of his life an exaggerated idea of 
the value of money, for as regards his personal 
expenditure he was almost inclined to mean- 
ness. At Christmas time he liked to visit 
the shops in order to purchase personally his 
intended gifts. He almost universally dis- 
puted the price of the different articles, and 
as etiquette did not allow the tradespeople 
to stand out, the Emperor was always 
delighted with his bargains, the balance being 
subsequently made up to the shopkeepers 
from the chamberlain’s office. 

Once I was at a bazaar in the Radziwill 
Palace when he arrived, and I remember 
well remarking as Princess Radziwill con- 
ducted him from stall to stall, how he 
confined his purchases to a judicious selec- 
tion of cheap trifles. There is a capital 
anecdote related of him how his valet 
one morning on presenting him his coat, 
ventured on the remark that it was 
about time his Majesty had a new one. 
Before replying to this the Emperor examined 
his coat inside and out, and then asked how 
much it would be worth at an old clothes- 
shop. The valet replied “Three thalers, 
your Majesty!” Whereupon the Emperor 
not wishing to keep his servant out of pro 
perty which according to custom was already 
his, at once handed him the three thalers 
out of his purse, saying, “ Now I suppose I 
have acquired the right of wearing it a little 
longer.”’ On the other hand, no charitable 
appeal was ever made to himin vain. This I 
am aware is a more or less stereotyped compli- 
ment, bestowed pretty freely in cases where 
it is not literally true. As regards the 
Emperor Wilhelm I have often heard Count 
Perponcher, who was the channel through 
which all these appeals had to pass, speak of 
his patient good-nature in investigating all 
claims, and of his extreme generosity towards 
the deserving ones. His treatment of the 
officers of the Hanoverian legion was certainly 
an instanceof his large-hearted and thoughtful 
consideration. When their cause was only 
a forlorn hope and they were all under ban 
for high treason, he offered them pardon on 


condition of their taking the oath never to 
conspire again, but foreseeing that pardon 
alone was not sufficient to enable them to 
begin life afresh, he granted to each a pension 
of 1200 thalers. 

In his family life till the last great trouble 
the Emperor was singularly happy. 

The present Emperor, till his assumption 
of the Imperial dignity, had taken no 
prominent part in politics. For years so 
near the throne and yet compelled to stand 
aloof from mixing with government affairs, 
he has lived for his family alone, and has 
shared the tastes of his exceptionally clever 
wife, whose very high intellectual gifts have 
made her the patroness of whatever is deserv- 
ing in literature and art. In manner he is 
dignified, yet very courteous with that true 
genial courtesy which is not assumed merely 
because noblesse oblige, but which makes one 
feel that it has its spring in a generous 
nature. He speaks of England with great 
admiration, and once in the course of a con- 
versation I had with him as he was showing 
me some pictures which the then Crown 
Princess had brought from England, it 
struck me as having quite a home-like ring 
to hear him still speak of her as the Princess 
Royal. 

And now the white lady so fatal to the 
Hohenzollern race has again visited the old 
Schloss on the Spree. Kaiser Wilhelm is 
no more. The White King has laid his head, 
wearied with the weight of years, down to 
rest. And we have mourned his loss almost 
as our own. Even a king and emperor must 
be something more than merely victorious 
and venerable to attract so much affection 
from our sharply criticising and not over en- 
thusiastic countrymen. Nor indeed does his 
son’s alliance with our own royal family sup- 
ply the reason. The explanation is however 
plain enough. It is but the recognition and 
appreciation of what is best in human nature. 
We English men and women loved and ad- 
mired the chivalrous old Emperor King be- 
cause he possessed those sterling qualities 
which are irresistible in whatever walk of 
life they are found. Wilhelm, in spite of his 
proud position, was essentially a simple and 
good man, a real Father of his people, not of 
the égalité type, but one who did his duty to 
them as he thought a father should, one 
whose single-minded nature and large heart 
set in motion a current of sympathy which 
was felt and reciprocated by all who came 
within its influence, down to the humblest of 
his subjects. 


G. M. Ruopes. 
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THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Pror. W. Minto, AutHor or “Crack or Doom.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
JOHN BALL’S SERMON—AN INTERRUPTION. 


J} ALPH would have informed 
the merchant of the ap- 
pearance of Docket, and 
inquired whether he was 
there as a friend or as a 
‘spy, but he had no oppor- 
tunity. The merchant 
vanished from his side im- 
mediately after pointing out John Ball to 
him, and hurried off to give notice to the 
other chiefs of the gathering. 

The news of the priest’s coming spread 
rapidly through the meeting, and soon every 
point from which a view of the approaching 
figure could be obtained was crowded. The 
more eager spirits rushed down the slope to 
meet him, and escorted him in triumph to 
the camp. 

The agitator was not at all imposing to 
look at as he sat upon his pony, which he 
halted about the middle of the enclosure. 
He was rather over the middle height, of 
spare, sinewy figure, the face also lean. He 
was not of imposing bulk, and yet when he 
began to speak he at once conveyed an im- 
pression of indomitable force. Fiery energy 
beamed from the eyes, and there was a sug- 
gestion of strength in the firm muscles of the 
lower part of the face and the square angular 
head. The hair grew thick round the fore- 
head, and the tonsure was obviously artificial. 
He did not dismount to address the meeting : 
this pony had often served him as a movable 
platform on such occasions. 

The popular effect of a speech depends far 
more upon the character of the speaker than 
upon the words used. There was not a man 





in the crowd assembled at Wandlebury that 
had not heard of John Ball; many had heard 
him ; and all, with the exception of Docket 
and his friend the canon, were prepared to 
applaud whatever fell from his lips. He had 
a character for humour too, and homely illus- 
trations that would have fallen flat from an 
unknown orator seemed irresistibly droll as 
they came from him. The canon was heard 
afterwards to express a poor opinion of Ball’s 
oratory, and our readers might agree with 
the canon if we were to report his words ; 
but they fulfilled one important requisite of 
oratory—they moved the audience. 

He had the art, among others, of surpris- 
ing his hearers. The assembled commons 
expected to be regaled with bitter attacks on 
the rich. To their astonishment they found 
themselves listening, after the preliminary 
** God save you all!” to a pithy moral lecture 
on the virtue of moderation. Man, they 
were told, was the only animal that did not 
know when he had enough, and this point 
was enforced with several entertaining ex- 
amples, and some which went too closely 
home to be entertaining. 

They were more at their ease when he 
illustrated excess from the ways of the more 
fortunate sons of Adam, who had, he said— 
and this provoked an approving laugh—more 
abundant occasions for going to excess. He 
drew a picture of their luxurious ways of life, 
their gorgeous houses, their rare and delicate 
foods, their costly drinks, their horses and 
retinues. 

The poor people listened with open mouth, 
feeling afresh the hardness and bareness of 
their own bleak lives, and hungering out of 
their wilderness after the far-off abundance. 
And they cheered vociferously when the 
speaker declared that all this superfluity 
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was meant by God for the sustenance of His 
feebler creation. 

And yet, he said, the poor would not 
grudge the rich their comforts if only they 
would spend less on their own sensual enjoy- 
ment and perform their appointed duties. 
It was God’s will that every man should 
work, and the knight had his appointed work 
as well as the peasant. His work it was to 
protect the industrious husbandman against 
the wild beasts that broke down his hedges 
and ravaged his fields, against the wild fowls 
that ate his corn, against the robbers who 
would seize upon the fruits of his toil, against 
the idle wasters who would neither work nor 
want. Let the knight do this, and the 
husbandman would cheerfully labour for him 
with his hands and strive to keep him in 
comfort. 

But if the knight neglected this duty, 
what were the poor commons to do ? 

They were to refuse to work for him ; they 
were to treat him as he really was—himself 
a robber and waster. And if he sought to 
compel them, they were to band together and 
resist him. 

Such was Ball’s simple scheme of social re- 
formation. He aimed at the purification, not 
the destruction, of the feudal system, at the 
practical realisation of it as a community in 
which there were fixed ranks, each with its 
appointed duties, all vital, all operative. 

The time had come for resistance, he cried. 
His audience cheered loudly, and Ralph 
Hardelot, seeing the ferocity and determina- 
tion of the faces which had lately looked so 
stolid, wondered what his friend the merchant 
meant in hailing the orator as a champion 
who might be expected to discourage violence. 

But the next turn in John Ball’s discourse 
justified the confidence of Simon d’Ypres, 
and proved the orator’s consummate art and 
his mastery of his audience. 

“The time has come for resistance,” he 
repeated, “ but in this also beware of going 
to excess. Piers the Ploughman cannot exist 
without knighthood to protect him. They 
are but fools who tell him to sweep knight- 
hood away. Only knighthood must be warned 
that Piers will no longer toil for him if he is 
a sluggard and false to his trust. They must 
work together as father and son.” 

Of this proposition the audience seemed 
more doubtful, but after a pause the authority 
of the speaker prevailed, and there was an 
approving murmur. 

“ You must gather together,” he continued, 
“and give the lords of the soil to understand 
that you will no longer serve them if they do 
not serve you. Evil counsellors have misled 


them, Pride and Vainglory, Gluttony and 
Lust, Falsehood and Flattery. You must 
stand together like men, and speak to them 
plainly face to face. Above all, you must 
lay your grievances before the king, the 
greatest lord of all, and charge him to call 
wrongdoers to account, to banish Guile and 
Falsehood from his court, and take Truth 
and Justice and Conscience as his counsellors.” 

Then, much to Ralph’s delight, he pro- 
ceeded to tell them that there was good ho 
of the young king, that God had touched 
his heart with pity for the poor commons, 
and that he was minded to inquire into 
their wrongs and chastise and reform their 
oppressors. 

A voice exclaimed that this was but a trick. 
Ball turned sternly towards.the interruption, 
and checked in an instant the jets of bitter 
laughter with which this suspicion was echoed 
here and there throughout the crowd. 

“ Friends,” he said, “ be not over-suspicious. 
False suspicion is an evil guide, and will 
certainly lead astray the man that trusts to 
it. Will you copy the vice of the subtle 
steward who is ever on the watch for fraud 
and deceit and sly evasion, and often suggests 
deceit to the honest tenant by the cunning 
with which he seeks to prevent it? Granted 
that there are many about the king’s person 
who would gladly thwart his kindly inten- 
tions, be not you so foolish as to fall into 
their snares. They will try to make you 
believe that the king is against you. If you 
must be suspicious, suspect them, but do not 
suspect the king till you have spoken with 
him direct through men whom you can trust.” 

At hearing this, Ralph burned to tell the 
crowd that he had seen the king, and could 
assure them that his willingness to help the 
poor commons was no pretence. Hardly had 
the wish flashed through his mind, when he 
was startled to hear the priest say, as if in- 
terpreting his thoughts: “ There is one here 
among us who has spoken with the king and 
heard from his own lips the assurance of his 
regard for the poor commons.” 

A buzz arose upon this, every man turning 
to his neighbour with “Who isit?” ‘“ Where 
is he?” “Do you know him?” 

Ball turned to Simon d’Ypres, who stood 
near him, and raising his voice above the 
confused hum of inquiry, cried: “ Bring him 
forward.” 

Though Ralph had been eager to speak 
a moment before, he was dazed at the sudden 
turning upon him of so many hundreds of 
pairs of curious eyes, as Simon beckoned to 
him to come forward. However, he made 
his way through the crowd. 
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Ball commanded silence. ‘“ Now,’ he said, 
“you will hear from one who has spoken 
with the king. Hush!” 

But Ralph had never before faced such 
a crowd, and for a moment he was dizzy and 
speechless. It was but for a moment how- 
ever. The pause was so short as to be hardly 
perceptible to the audience, though it seemed 
a long interval to him. Amidst the sea of 
faces, he saw Docket and the canon leering 
at his abashed visage, and the sight at once 
restored his self-possession. 

“T need not tell you, my friends,” he said, 
“how I was brought into the king’s presence. 
Enough that I had occasion to allege before 
him that his commons suffered wrong where 
they had a right to expect protection, and 
that I heard him with his own lips declare 
that these wrongs should be inquired into, 
and that justice should be done. I also had 
suffered, and he stretched the shield of justice 
over me. What this good priest has told 
you is the truth. There can be no doubt of 
the king’s goodness and clemency and desire 
to do justice. I have been sent here 
expressly to testify to your leaders of his 
benevolent intentions. The princess, his 
mother, also has a heart of pity for the weak 
and oppressed, and is a benign and gracious 
lady whom all the people should love.” 

These words were received with approving 
murmurs, the pale face and embarrassed 
demeanour of the young man helping to 
carry conviction home. When the murmurs 
began to die away, Ball again raised his 
voice. 

“ Enough, my friends!” he cried. “You 
see how the matter stands. My counsel to 
you is that you strengthen the hands of this 
kind-hearted young prince. If only you are 
united, your strength will prevail against the 
wiles of the evil counsellors who for their 
own ends try to possess the ear of greatness. 
Unite, combine, gather to one head, and you 
will be irresistible. It may be that you will 
have in the end to choose your own lords and 
protectors, and that your present lords are 
too besotted by their power and their ever- 
growing greed of greater and greater luxury 
to rule their vassals with mercy and justice. 
If they will not bend, they must break. 
But you must try honestly in the first 
instance to bend them, or to strengthen the 
hands of the king to bend them.” 

The priest wound up his harangue with a 
familiar figure, “ Might and Right, Will and 
Skill,” he said, “are the four arms of yout 
mill. If Right goes before Might and Skill 
before Will, then does the mill turn right, 
and everything goes smoothly. But if 
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Might goes before Right, and Will before 
Skill, the wheel goes the wrong way and 
your mill is broken in pieces.” 


When Ball had ended his speech, cries of 
approval went up from mary voices, and a 
loud confused noise of promiscuous talk 
ensued. Here and there small rings were 
formed, in which the more forward spirits 
eagerly discussed what he had said. No one 
succeeded in gaining the ear of the whole 
crowd, and the various speakers were content 
to keep possession each of his own little 
circle. Ralph overheard one fierce-looking 
and excited orator declaiming against. the 
folly of being afraid of mail-clad men. It 
was quite an easy thing, according to him, 
to dispose of them if only you kept your 
presence of mind. A man in a plain coat 
was generally killed because he got into a 
panic, and hit out wildly instead of striking 
at the vulnerable points. Give him a good 
hatchet, and he would strike off the knee- 
caps or the elbow-caps or the vizor, and once 
a breach was made in the moving fortress, the 
man within was at your mercy. Or he would 
strike a spike up between the plates of the 
thigh-pieces, or between the cuirass and the 
neck camail, The notion that it was unfair to 
strike below the waist was a clever invention 
in the interest of a mail-clad knight against 
the unarmed peasant. If a man had to be 
killed, it was absurd to give him a choice 
where he was to be struck. “Strike 
wherever you can best reach the skin,” he 
said, “ or where you can open uparoad. Of 
course if you strike full on a whole piece of 
steel, you will only blunt your weapon. Aim 
at the joints, hack off the guards ; that is 
the way to go to work.” 

“* And what,” asked a sly rustic, “ would 
your enemy be doing while you were hacking 
at him?” 

“Well,” retorted the ready theorist, “if 
you cannot keep out of the way of the blows 
of a heavily-armed man, being yourself light 
and unencumbered, you must be a fool indeed. 
Why you might even rush in before he 
could strike you, catch him by the legs, and 
tilt him on his back. And once you had 
him on his back, you might hack him to 
pieces at your leisure, for he could no more 
rise than a tortoise.” 

In the midst of these and other animated 
discussions, a horn was heard to sound some 
little way down the hill on the west, and 
presently came another blast from a point 
along the ridge in the direction of Cambridge. 

Ralph was talking at the time with Simon 
d’Ypres, John Ball, and one or two of the 
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leaders who had grouped themselves round 
the popular priest, and were exchanging such 
items of news as they had heard concerning 
the rising in Ghent and the war in France. 
They stopped their conversation at the sound 
of the horn. Simon d’Ypres looked keenly 
at Ralph, who met his gaze without in the 
least understanding why it was so searching, 
and asked simply what the sounds meant. 

“They mean I fear that we are inter- 
rupted,” was the answer. 

Presently scouts came running in with the 
news that a party of horse, led by a knight 
who was recognised as the Sheriff of Cam- 
bridgeshire, was riding along the foot of the 
hil, as if to get behind the camp, while 
another party was riding up along the Roman 
Road from Cambridge. 

John Ball was urged to fly along the road 
by which he had come, while it was yet 
clear, and set off at once. 

The chiefs held a hurried consultation. 
They had no means of resistance. To avoid 
suspicion they had come unarmed, arranging 
the gathering with such secrecy that they 
had little fear of interruption. 

“Some one must have betrayed us,” said 
one. 

“It is only too likely,” Simon answered, 
“but in the meantime we must get off as 
well as we can.” 

Among the conspirators was one in the 
disguise of a Minorite friar, and another in 
the habit of a Pardoner. These were set up 
to preach at opposite ends of the camp, as if 
it was their eloquence that had attracted the 
crowd. 

But with the news of the approaching 
men-at-arms a panic established itself. Some 
few kept up the pretence of listening to 
the sham preachers, and these proved to 
be the wisest. The majority poured over 
the sides of the camp like a swarm of bees, 
and dispersed themselves over the fields, 
running helter skelter, hither and thither, 
trying to get as far as possible from the men- 
at-arms, who occupied themselves in chasing 
the fugitives and beating and wounding them 
with their lances. So many poured from the 
camp that the pursuers supposed it to be 
emptied, and did not think it worth while to 
return from the chase to look. Thus Simon 
d’Ypres and most of the leaders escaped. 

Among the captives were Docket and the 
Canon. 

On their information Ralph was that even- 


ing arrested by order of the Sheriff and lodged- 


in the prison of Cambridge Castle. 
Poor youth ! Bitterly he remembered what 
Simon d’Ypres had said to him, “ Put not 


your trust in princes.” And from angry 
looks cast at him, and angry mutterings 
overheard before he left Wandlebury, he had 
the comfort of knowing that he was sus- 
pected of treachery by the other side also. 
Such is sometimes the fate of the dividers of 
strife. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A TROUBLESOME RELATION. 


THE case against Ralph, thus immured in 
Cambridge Castle, was strong, at least while 
unsifted ; and it was the interest of nobody 
in authority to put it to the proof. 

Docket made oath and Chowley solemnly 
confirmed him that Ralph had been a ring- 
leader in the seditious talk that went on at 
Wandlebury ; that so far from giving the 
mob assurance of the king’s willingness to 
redress grievances, he had denounced the 
king’s clemency as a trick. Both averred 
that they had heard him wickedly explaining 
to a gaping and applauding crowd the surest 
way of penetrating the armour of a knight. 

It was partly spite and partly an abject 
effort after self-preservation. They owed 
Ralph a grudge, and they calculated that 
they might get more easily out of a com- 
promising situation themselves if they pre- 
ferred a strong accusation against another. 
Others were incriminated also, and descrip- 
tions given to help in their apprehension ; 
but when the officers of the sheriff searched 
for them, they were not to be found. It was 
not the fault of Docket or the canon ; they 
were most anxious to give all the help they 
could to bring the miscreants to justice. 
Thus they purchased their own release. 

The sheriff was only too glad to have laid 
hands on anybody, so as not to seem to have 
too hopelessly bungled the affair. In his 
report to Burley he did not minimise the 
account given by the two worthies of Ralph’s 
prominence in the seditious gathering. 

Burley took an opportunity of speaking 
with the Chancellor over the matter. He 
was annoyed at the failure of his plot for 
capturing the sedition-mongers, and annoyed 
with Ralph, who might if he had chosen 
have made the capture easy and certain. 
An object on which to vent his irritation was 
welcome, and any punishment that the young 
man might suffer would have been a passing 
solace and satisfaction. But knowing Ralph 
to be a relation of the chancellor’s, he in- 
cidentally amidst other business rehearsed 














the circumstances and submitted the matter 
for advice. 

Ralph’s consanguinity did not help him 
with the Chancellor. Sudbury’s hands were 
full of the weightiest and most harassing 
affairs of state. The burdens of which we 
spoke in our opening chapters had not light- 
ened as the months progressed. On the 
contrary they had grown heavier and more 
galling. No advantage had come to the 
English cause in France from the death of 
Charles the Sage ; the towns and the barons 
of Brittany leant more than before to Paris, 
and were giving Buckingham the cold 
shoulder. England had gained nothing by 
the death of the French king; her Prime 
Minister only found himself more and more 
distracted by intrigues and ambitions let 
loose by the removal of this great centre 
of gravity in the political system. The new 
Pope Urban was eager to fight the anti-Pope 
Clement before he should recover from the 
shock; and in the general scramble for 
Crowns the wary Duke of Lancaster saw his 
opportunity in Castile. Christendom in 
general was like a huge Donnybrook Fair. 

There were grand opportunities for adven- 
ture and enterprise in this unsettled state 
of things. But none of the many schemes 
that were a-foot could be prosecuted without 
money, and the English exchequer, for which 
the unfortunate Sudbury was responsible, 
was hardly full enough even for purposes 
of defence. 

In such circumstances of cruel perplexity 
and maddening impotence to find a poor 
relation doing what little lay in his power 
to add to the great man’s heavy embarrass- 
ments, was irritating to the last degree. 
What business had this wretched meddler 
to try to set the people against taxes that 
Parliament had ordered, and excite their 
foolish heads with utterly impracticable alter- 
natives? Reasdnable enough in abstract 
justice, granted ; but that only made them 
the more irritating. 

The consanguinity aggravated the offence. 
Such things are bad enough in strangers 
bound by no ties to see reason and to help 
in difficulties. 

The chancellor was furious. “Let him 
remain in prison,” he said with an angry 
frown, half choking with vexation; “the 
discipline is much needed.” 

“Sharper discipline,” said Burley, fixing 
his eyes significantly on the chancellor, 
“sharper discipline, it seems to me, would 
not be out of place if what these men say is 
true.” Burley had earlier in his career held 


command among the free companions in 
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France, and there acquired a taste for 
summary methods. 

The chancellor was angry enough to 
believe anything against Ralph and to 
approve inwardly of any punishment, but he 
could not openly sanction Burley’s suggestion. 
“Tt is enough,” he said, “that he remain in 
prison. The lesson may be wholesome.” 

“But what,” persisted Burley, “if the 
king should ask for him, and he should come 
back to plague us about commissions of 
inquiry and redress ?”’ 

The chancellor pondered for a moment, 
and his frown grew darker. ‘We can say 
he has escaped,” he said at length. “The 
king will soon forget all about him.” 

Orders were accordingly sent down to the 
sheriff to see that Ralph was kept in prison 
during the king’s pleasure. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CLARA ROOS IS SAD—-THE PRINCESS DISCOVERS 
WHY, AND RESOLVES TO MAKE SOME IN- 
QUIRIES FOR HER. 


Ir was quite possible that the king might 
have forgotten all about Ralph Hardelot. 
The truth was that he had taken a much 
more lively interest in getting up the combat 
between the clerk and Rainham than in his 
scheme for the pacification of the commons. 

But he had a remembrancer in the person 
of Clara Roos, who after an interval was the 
means of recalling the young man to the 
king’s memory. 

It was some time however before she 
could know what had become of Ralph. The 
princess, in whose train she now was, spent 
several weeks at her great Kentish castle of 
Leeds, in the beautiful valley between Maid- 
stone and Ashford, before returning to 
London. By the time she did return, the 
court was at Northampton for the meeting 
of Parliament there. Clara would have 
questioned Reginald abéut his brother, but 
Reginald was with the chancellor at North- 
ampton, and as after the Parliament there 
was a meeting of. convocation at the same 
place and for the same purpose, over which 
Sudbury presided as archbishop, November 
was past before Reginald returned with his 
master to Lambeth. 

Thus Clara was kept in suspense all 
through the months of October and Novem- 
ber, the growing cold and the lengthening 
darkness keeping pace with the augmentation 
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of her vague uneasiness. She was too proud 
to question the princess, too high-spirited to 
give any outward sign of the care that sat 
upon her, too wilful to give any hint to her 
confessor : she would only wonder and wait. 

At last she met Reginald, and what she 
heard from him gave body to her vague fears. 
He could tell her nothing about Ralph, ex- 
cept that once he had ventured to ask the 
chancellor whether anything had resulted 
from his mission to Stourbridge Fair, and 
had been sharply commanded never to open 
his mouth on the subject again. “I desire 
never to hear his name again,” the chancellor 
had said with frowning emphasis. 

What had he done? What had become of 
him? Why had he sent no message to her? 

The London residence of the princess at 
this time was the house known as the King’s 
Wardrobe, on St. Andrew’s Hill, between 
the Black Friars and St. Paul's. 

One afternoon, in the second week of 
December, the princess came in from vespers 
at St. Paul’s, and found Clara seated in the 
embrasure of a window, looking out dreamily 
at the dying day. A piece of embroidery 
lay in her lap, and opposite her, on a low 
stand, was an open book, but the light had 
failed, and now she lay back with her eyes 
fixed on the cross of St. Paul’s, which stood 
out clear above the dark tops of the inter- 
vening houses. She had been dreaming thus 
since the vesper bells of St. Paul’s began to 
ring. 

Clara rose hastily when the princess 
entered, but the princess kindly bade her be 
seated, and sat down beside her. 

“You look sad, my child,’ she said. 
“ What is it that troubles you?” 

“ Nay, madame,” answered Clara, “ I have 
no reason to be sad. You are very kind to 
me. 

The princess looked at her face for a 
moment with thoughtful interest. ‘“ Why, 
child,” she said, “ your eyes are glistening. 
They are full of tears.” 

“T was listening to the bells, madame,” 
said Clara evasively. ‘They have a mourn- 
ful sound in the fading light. And the 
footsteps in the street, too.” 

“Only if the heart is mournful,” said the 
princess cheerfully. “ We do not think of 
such things when we are happy.” 

‘«T have no reason to be unhappy, madame,” 
said Clara again. “ Youare very kind to me.” 

“ But sometimes we are unhappy without 
reason. I must send Father William to you. 
Is it the book that has moved you? Let me 
see what it is.” 

It was Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess, that 


exquisitely tender poem in which the first 
wife of John of Gaunt has a more lasting 
memorial than any other of the Plantagenet 
ladies, with all the glory of their richly- 
carved tombs. 

The widow of the Black Prince and mother 
of the young Richard was not over-pleased 
when she saw what the book was. The 
aspiring Duke of Lancaster, a man of many 
ambitions, was suspected, with or without 
reason, of designs upon the throne. It was 
natural at least that the young king’s mother 
should distrust and dislike him, and it was 
with.some dryness in her tones that she 
asked, when she saw that Clara had been 
reading the Book of the Duchess, “ Where 
did you get this?” 

“It was a New Year’s gift from a friend 
when I was at Cavendish Hall.” 

The princess still looked inquiringly, 
though she said nothing, as if wondering 
how the book could have reached Cavendish. 
There was a touch of defiance in Clara’s voice 
as she answered the suppressed inquiry. 

“Ralph Hardelot copied it forme. His 
brother is in the service of the archbishop, 
and obtained a copy when he was at Bruges 
with the archbishop, and the Duke of Lan- 
caster and his retinue were also there.” 

Clara gave this information in a hard, 
matter-of-fact tone, as if challenging any one 
to say that it was more than an ordinary 
matter of fact that she should have received 
a present from Ralph Hardelot. 

The princess repeated the name with a 
smile. “Ah, Ralph Hardelot! The young 
clerk who fought so well at Castle Heding- 
ham, and who helped you to escape from 
Sturmere ?” 

“ Yes, madame,”’ assented Clara. ‘“ And 
what of that?” she would have added but 
for her respect for the princess. It was 
with difficulty that she kept her voice from 
suggesting the defiant question. 

The princess looked sadly and thought- 
fully for a minute out into the deepening 
twilight. “Ah, I see now,” she said at last, 
“why you look sad. Do you know I am 
rather glad to see some moisture in your 
eyes?” 

Clara would fain have disclaimed senti- 
mentality, but she was too much in awe of 
the princess. But she could not suppress 
a look of demure mockery which would have 
been visible in a clearer light. 

The princess went on: “Do you know 
why? Lady Cavendish has told me that you 
have a heart of flint, that she never saw you 
betray the least symptom of pity or tender- 
ness. And that, my child, is not a good 
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character for a woman. 
would move yau.” 

“Lady Cavendish,” said Clara in a lower 
tone, and with a slight quiver of the lip, 
“never tried the effect of kindness.” 

“ But I fear,” answered the princess with 
a smile, -“ that the good prioress of Dartford 
gives you no better a character. She tells 
me that you almost frightened to death a 
gentle creature of a nun there; that you 
appeared at her bedside in the middle of the 
night with a knife in your hand and com- 
manded her to tell her beads, for her last 
hour had come.” 

The impenitent Clara could not keep from 
laughing at the reminiscence, and the princess 
caught the infection and laughed too. 

“Tt was so dull in the priory, madame,” 
pleaded Clara in an apologetic tone, recover- 
ing herself. 

The princess shook her head. “ And that 
was your way of amusing yourself?” 

“T was very sorry afterwards,” said Clara, 
with an effort to assume an air of penitence. 
“The dear old sister was so frightened I 
could hardly persuade her I was not in 
earnest. When I stooped down to kiss her, 
she screamed. I did not think she would go 
into such a panic.” 

“Well, I hope the prioress gave you a 
proper penance. She seemed to be glad you 
were not going back to the priory.” 

“Sister Anne forgave me,” said Clara. 
“The prioress would never have known if 
she had not screamed. The dear old thing 
cried about it afterwards, and begged me to 
forgive her for screaming.”’ 

Clara’s eyes were glistening again, though 
there was a smile upon her lips. 

“ Well, then, child,” said the princess, * I 
know now that you have a better heart than 
they think.” 

“Ugly women are always spiteful,” said 
Clara, in indirect compliment to her patroness. 

“‘ Let us see,” said she, smiling at a flattery 
which was evidently sincere, “let us see, if 
we can, what you have been reading. Il 
believe I can guess. The tale of Ceyx and 
Alcyone.” 

She took the book close to the window, 
and read : 


Nothing, she said, 


“* Ah, mercy, sweeté lady dear !’ 
Quod she, to Juno her goddess. 
‘Help me out of this distress, 

And give me grace my lord to see 
Soon, or wit whe’erso he be, 
Or how he fareth, or in what wise.’” 


“Tt is a very touching tale,” said Clara, 
with a sigh. 
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“Yes,” answered the princess smiling, 
“and Alcyone is not the only lady who longs 
to know where her lord is.” 

“‘ My lord, madame, though I have never 
admitted him as such, is in Brittany, I hope,” 
said Clara, in a subdued voice. 

“From which,” said the princess im- 
patiently, “we both hope he will never re- 
turn. But this Ralph Hardelot—is that not 
his name?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“Have you no desire to know what has 
become of him ?”’ 

Clara was silent. 

“ Answer me, child,’ said the princess 
imperiously. 

“ Has he never come back to report to the 
king?” asked Clara in a hesitating voice. 

“That is not an answer,” said the princess. 
** You love him} do you not?” 

“T do not know whether he loves me,” 
said Clara, bursting into tears, “and I do 
not know where he is.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE KING TAKES THE MATTER IN HAND— 
CLARA IS DISSATISFIED. 


Tue result of the conversation between 
Clara and the princess was that the princess 
spoke to the king, and the king spoke to 
Sir Simon Burley. 

Not howeveratonce. Richard approached 
the subject with a certain amount of shyness 
as well as slyness, as is often the way with 
children of the most affectionate and impul- 
sive disposition when they wish to ask for 
something and are doubtful how their request 
will be received. He divined somehow that 
the young clerk’s mission to Stourbridge Fair 
was not altogether acceptable to his adviser, 
and that it must have miscarried, otherwise 
he would have heard more about it. Burley’s 
severe silence increased his diffidence about 
his own share in the negotiation. He felt in 
short like a naughty boy who with the best 
of intentions had meddled in things that 
were beyond him, and had incurred the 
displeasure of his elders, a displeasure none 
the less felt that it was never openly ex- 
pressed. Unhappily for himself, and also 
for his subjects, Richard’s temper was the 
reverse of forceful and overbearing, though 
he was tenacious to obstinacy of anything on 
which his heart was set. 

The marriage of the young king to the 
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best advantage of the kingdom was one of 
the great questions of state at the time. 
Several negotiations had been begun, but all 
had fallen through. Mary of France, 
Katherine of Milan, Katherine of Bohemia— 
it had not been possible to arrange satisfactory 
terms with any of those princesses. Another 
alliance was now on the tapis, with Anne of 
Bohemia, sister of the reigning Emperor of 
the Romans; an alliance recommended by 
the ecclesiastical as well as the political 
situation. Sir Simon Burley was the leading 
negotiator in this affair, as his father had 
been in two of the others. It was arranged 
that he should start for Nuremberg on his 
matrimonial embassy soon after Christmas. 

Burley never suspected in what direction 
his young master was leading when he began 
one day about a fortnight after the princess 
had spoken to him to talkabdut this marriage 
treaty, and the ambassador’s visit to the 
continent. 

“It would be dangerous to travel through 
Flanders,” he said. 

Burley agreed, and said he proposed to 
travel up the Rhine. ~ 

“Do you think the earl will be able to 
take Ghent next spring! I suppose there 
can be no doubt he has raised the siege for 
the present ?” 

“ Tt can be only a question of time. Ghent 
cannot hold out long. The rabble will soon 
disgust the better sort, and the gates will be 
opened as they have been in Ypres. The 
better sort in truth as I hear would very 
gladly admit the earl at once, for if they do 
not they will soon have little left. Every 
man who is known to be rich is obliged to 
disgorge for the benefit of the soldiers, and is 
put to death as an enemy to the good town 
of Ghent if he refuses or pleads poverty. 
The rake of the good citizens goes much 
deeper into the hoards of the rich than the 
earl’s taxes used to do.” 

“Yet the rascals seem to fight well,” said 
the king. 

“They will soon tire of it.” 

“ Many good knights have been killed,”’ 
said the king. 

“ Yes,” said Burley. “I am truly sorry 
for Sir William de Namur.” 

“Will his son Sir Robert come here to pay 
homage? He will be able to tell us all 
about it.” 

“‘ Doubtless, sire,” answered Burley. 

“Do you think our rascals would fight as 
well?” pursued the king. 

“ They are not so well armed,” said Burley. 
** And they have nobody to lead them. All 
our martial citizens are loyal. Besides the 


example of Ghent will teach them what they 
have to expect.” . 

“Can we depend upon all the trained 
fighting men?” asked the king. 

“ Nearly all, I should say—all the weight 
and following.” 

“By the way,” asked the king after a 
moment’s pause, during which he seemed to 
be considering what Burley had said—“ what 
became of that young clerk whom you sent 
from Hedingham? Did he find his mutinous 
friends? Has any answer come to our 
gracious message to them ?” 

“ He disappointed me, sire,” said Burley. 

** How ?” asked the king. 

“‘He proved false. After your majesty’s 
kindness to him, I expected more loyal 
conduct.” 

“What did he do?” asked the king. 

“He kept his plans and his movements 
secret from the Master of Pembroke, where 
he lodged, and he was followed one day toa 
conventicle, where the rankest sedition was 
preached to a gaping crowd.” 

* And did he endure this ?”’ 

“ Not only so, but it would seem that no 
one was more inflammatory than himself.” 

“ Have you any proof of this?” asked the 
king, with a passing glance of suspicion at 
his adviser. 

“The evidence of two men whom the 
sheriff captured at the conventicle. They 
heard him declare that your proffer of 
inquiry and redress was a trick.” 

The king’s face flushed. 

“Is this true?” he said. “Did they 
indeed hear him say so?” 

“T cannot tell, sire. I can show you the 
sheriff's letter.” 

“Why was I not told of this before?” 
asked the king. 

Burley shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ What 
was the use, sire? It would only have 
annoyed you. I should not have mentioned 
it if you had not asked me.” 

Richard pondered fora little. “The traitor 
should be apprehended,” he said angrily. 

“He was apprehended, sire,” said Burley, 
“but he has since escaped.” 

The king looked vexed and thoughtful. 
“ Ah, well,” he said at last, with a sigh, 
but in a more cheerful tone. “Will you 
send me the letter?” 

“Certainly, sire.” It was not without 
compunction that Burley read in the boy’s 
face traces of reflection on the ingratitude and 
dishonesty of mankind. But what could 
he do? This raw fancy about inquiry and 
redress could breed nothing but unsettlement 
and vexation, could not be carried out. Why 
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should he saddle himself with the dangerous 
task of telling the unpalatable truth? And 
so with his own private reflection that women 
and children should not be permitted to 
meddle in affairs of state, and some self-pity 
on the hardship and danger of having to 
serve a boy-king, Sir Simon Burley went his 
way thinking that this matter at least was 
settled. 


So it might have been, if women and 
children had been excluded from all further 
dealings with it. But they got their hands 
in again. 

The king was too vexed about Ralph 
Hardelot’s alleged treachery to be in any 
hurry to report to his mother what he had 
heard. For a time he could not bear to 
think of it. But one day when he called at 
the Wardrobe, he found Clara sitting with 
the princess, and relieved his mind at last of 
the painful subject. Clara was a favourite 
with the boy: her tart replies to his banter 
never failed to amuse him, and her defiant 
freedom from affectation was a refreshing 
variety. 

“ Well, my lady Clara,” he said, “ we must 
get you another husband. This one, I fear, 
will not do.” 

“T have one too many already, sire,” 
answered Clara promptly, turning pale all 
the same as she divined from the king’s 
manner that something had happened to 
Ralph. 

“ But you need not complain,” he pursued. 
“Look at the trouble I have in getting a 
wife, with so many sage persons to advise 
me. What wonder if your silly head cannot 
make the right choice at once.” 

“Yes, it Jis very difficult, sire,’ sighed 
Clara with mock fervour. “ But I do not 
think I will ask your sage persons to choose 
for me.” 

“ Eureka!” cried the king laughing. “I 
will marry you myself, mademoiselle. That 
will save everybody trouble.” 

The princess did not like this boyish sally 
so much, and intervened. “Why do you 
jest with Clara about marriage?” she asked. 
“Have you heard anything about our young 
champion, Master Hardelot ?” 

The king’s face darkened. 
turned traitor,” he said. 

Clara looked up from her embroidery in 
astonishment. ‘ Who says so? I do not 
believe it.” 

“You shall judge,” said Richard. “You 
remember what I said to him at Castle 
Hedingham ?” 


‘“* Yes, sire.” 


“He has 
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“ Thatif the poor commons suffered wrong, 
it should be inquired into,” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ I spoke from the heart, did I not?” 

“T do not doubt it, sire.” 

“ Well, I am told that he declared to a 
gaping mob at Cambridge that this was a 
trick. What trick could there be? It is 
monstrous.” The king took a turn through 
the room, and halting in front of Clara 
twitched the embroidery out of her hands. 
“TI say it is monstrous! How can you sit 
and sew there when I tell you such a 
thing ?” 

“Pardon, my liege lord,” said Clara, 
turning paler than before, “ but who is the 
accuser }” 

“The thing is beyond a doubt,” cried the 
king.. “Two men heard him. Sir Simon 
Burley has promised to send me the sheriff's 
letter.” 

“ This is very sad news,” said the princess. 

“Pardon, sire,” persisted Clara, in her 
hardest voice, “ but who are the two men? 
I know Ralph Hardelot too well to believe 
it.” 

The king, with a violence of gesture better 
befitting his age than his dignity, flung 
about the room for a little, and suddenly 
kicking over a stool, exclaimed imperiously : 
“TI do not believe it either. I cannot 
believe it.” 

“Then what has become of him?” asked 
the princess. 

Before answering, the king with gracious 
courtesy and a penitent smile returned to 
Clara the embroidery that he had snatched 
out of her hands. 

“What has become of him, madame!” 
he echoed. “He was put into Cambridge 
Castle, and he has escaped from it, which is 
a pity, for unless we can find him he cannot 
have an opportunity of clearing himself.” 

“ Perhaps,’ suggested Clara, “we could 
find his accusers.” 

“You have a profound wit, Clara,” cried 
the king. “ Youshall be my chief counsellor 
when I am my own master. I will get the 
sheriff's letter from Sir Simon without loss 
of time.” With this he took his leave of 
the princess, and rode away. 

It was some days however before the 
letter was procured. The king brought it 
in person, 

“ Here is the letter at last, my counsellor,” 
he cried to Clara on entering. “But you 
will find it is as I told you.” 

Clara pondered over the letter while the 
boy king talked affectionately with his 
mother. 
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“Well, what do you make of it?” he 
asked. “Is it not all too clear?” 

“Is it not strange, sire,” answered Clara, 
“that both the accusers come from Sudbury, 
and that both are dependents of the arch- 
bishop? I know that the archbishop hates 
his cousin and will not hear his name 
mentioned.” 

“No, no,” said the king quickly with a 
laugh after a moment’s consideration. “That 
our chancellor has suborned them—no, no, 
itistoomuch. That is too wild and feminine, 
Mademoiselle Clara. I fear you must give 
him up.” 

“But why not send for these men, sire?” 
persisted Clara. 

“True, true,” said the king. “That is 
what you said the other day. But Burley 
does not think it worth while. They would 
only swear what they swore before. Besides 
his flight is a sign of guilt.” 

This was indeed difficult to get over. Still 
Clara was not convinced. It did not occur 


to her as possible that Ralph was still a 
prisoner, and she could not understand his 
flight and subsequent disappearance. If he 
was at large and innocent, why did he not 
appear and clear himself? She could not 
understand this, and yet she could not believe 
him guilty. If the king would not take 
steps to solve the mystery, she would. 

She had need to make haste, for the 
prison of Cambridge Castle, although Ralph 
had found a friend there in one of the 
warders, was not a healthy lodging, and it 
was the interest of no person in authority 
that Ralph Hardelot should ever leave it. 
Sir Simon Burley was no worse than other 
statesmen of the time; he was indeed the 
superior of most in courage and accomplish- 
ments; but if he could have given the 
Sheriff of Cambridge a hint without com- 
mitting himself, he would have rid himself 
of this petty annoyance with as little com- 
punction as he would have felt in brushing 
away a fly. 


(To be continued.) 


A SONG OF SPRING. 


God's Love has broken winter’s chain, 

The Earth is Paradise again. 

A smile of sun, a kiss of show’rs 

Stars nature’s firmament with flowers : 

After this waiting, what relief 

To scent the spring: the robin thief 

Chirps champion on the holly bough, 

Let’s sing! the winter’s over now, 

And lovers lead beloved ones home. 
The snowdrop’s come ! 


Have you forgotten? Love, last year 

Our springtime smiled without a tear ! 

That night when we went out and kist 

The roses folded up in mist! 

That day you pulled the branches down 

And made for me a leafy crown ! 

To you, sweet heart, when sun had set 

1 gave closed daisies, Margaret ! 

Tis spring again! Love's hour has come. 
The snowdrop’s home. 


Have you not felt as yet? You will, 

That wild reaction, and the thrill 

Of nature’s resurrection-day, 

That comes as prelude to our May! 

The May we've sworn to love, whose birth 

Sends carols round the weary earth. 

I have forgiven all; can you, 

Who sent me winter thyme and rue, 

Forget love’s birthday? Spring is home. 
The snowdrop’s come ! 


Let’s turn the year’s sad leaf: forget 
Its tear-stained pages, Margaret. 
The chequered chronicle of time 
That died in sorrow, born in rhyme. 
Love's epitaph! ’twas I alone 
Carved on a monument of stone ; 
“Look round! Eternity means love, 
There’s no decay! In eaves above 
The swallows gather winging home. 

The snowdrop’s come !”” 


CLEMENT Scott. 
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GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 


III.—HINCHINGBROOKE.! 


BELONGING 


In strong contrast to the ancient grandeur 
of Penshurst, and the stately magnificence 
of Arundel, yet possessing a distinct charm 
peculiarly its own, Hinchingbrooke may 
with justice lay claim to being one of the 
loveliest of old English homes. 

Originally a nunnery, it became later the 
property of the Cromwell family, and since 
the year 1627 the favourite residence of the 
Montagues. 

Post tot naufragia portum, (after many 
shipwrecks a haven) is the family motto 
emblazoned among armorial quarterings on 
the stained glass of the windows through 
which the sunshine comes dyed in colours of 
rubies, and amethysts, and gold, and the 
restful words would, almost seem to have 
been suggested by the calm quiet of the old 


TO THE EARL OF SANDWICH. 


court into which one enters through an 
ancient Norman gateway, having three 
arches, one large and two smaller ones, grey 
with age and time’s softened colouring. 

This old gateway, partly covered with ivy 
and creeping plants which have grown up 
the walls but do not altogether conceal the 
mellowed stone work, is embellished and 
carved with more than ordinary skill. On 
each side upon projecting pillars stand 
statues of wild men the size of life. Each 
holding a tree uprooted, they are represented 
as covered with shaggy hair, wearing long 
beards and moustachios, with no article of 
dress save a girdle round the waist. ‘These 
“ Wodehouses” or “Green men,” for they 
were known by both names in the olden 
times, were favourite characters with our 


1 The following article has been read and revised by Lord Sandwich, by whose permission the historical 


portraits are now for the first time reproduced. 
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ancestors, as well in this country as on the 
Continent. Froissart mentions them at the 
court of France in 1392, and they were very 
commonly displayed in court masques and 
public processions in England. As a part of 
ancient state and magnificence, the wild men 
of Hinchingbrooke are most appropriately 
placed to watch and ward the principal gate. 
Although the carving is chipped and defaced, 
the uncouth-looking figures still guard their 
post with their sightless stone eyes, and 
unwieldy clubs, as they have guarded it 
through centuries. 

The centre of the court-yard is smooth 
green grass, and three sides of the quadrangle 
are formed first—by a long low building 
covered with ivy, having narrow windows, 
and an indented roof. This is the most 
ancient part of the house, the only actual 
remains of the original convent ; it is now 
used for offices and servants’ rooms. *The 
second side is that end of the dwelling where 
is the entrance door, square and low, and 
the great bow windows in mullioned stone 
frames. These windows, as well as those on 
the other side of the house are profusely 
embellished with shields of the family of 
Cromwell, the arms of Queen Elizabeth, and 
a variety of heraldic cognizances denoting 
the honours of the Tudor line ; the falcon, the 
porteullis, a ton with a branch, and roses of 
different forms, which are’ upon the upper 
cornice of each window. The sombre green 
of a tall yew hedge forms the third side, 
whilst the Norman gateway already referred 
to makes the fourth, completing the quad- 
rangle, and forming a harmonious whole in 
its quiet, subdued beauty, wearing such a 
reposeful and old-world air. 

The gallant Edward, first Earl of Sandwich 
and son of Sir Sydney Montagu, was not 
destined to find a “haven” in this restful 
old home, although a long life devoted to the 
service of his country, during which he 
literally encountered “many shipwrecks,” 
would have seemed fully to entitle him to it. 
It is this Lord Sandwich to whom Pepys, his 
secretary, so constantly refers in hiscelebrated 
Diary. Although Sir Sydney Montagu 
never swerved in his allegiance to the royal 
house, Clarendon tells us that his son, having 
been emancipated when very young from his 
father’s control, and married into a family 
which “trod awry,” was won over by the 
“caresses” of Cromwell to take command 
in his army, Montagu being then little more 
than twenty years of age. Young as he was 
he had already fought at the head of his 
regiment in the battles of Lincoln, Marston 
Moor, York, Naseby, Bridgewater and Bristol, 
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at the storming of which latter place he 
showed such gallantry, and displayed such 
successful diplomacy in his negotiations with 
Prince Rupert, that his conduct was reported 
to Parliament with the highest encomiums. 
Later he became Desborough’s colleague in 
the office of High Admiral, and in 1656 he 
accompanied thegallant Blake to the Mediter- 
ranean, on whose death he succeeded to the 
sole command of the fleet. The death of 
Oliver Cromwell soon after this changed the 
whole face of affairs—Montagu resigned his 
command and retired for a short time into 
the country, but later he was again appointed 
Admiral of the fleet conjointly with Monk. 
Things were now beginning to show a re- 
action to loyalty, and negotiations were set 
on foot to restore Charles. On May 23, 
1660, we find an account in Pepys’ notes of 
how King Charles II. came on board the 
ship Naseby, which had already been com- 
manded by the youthful Admiral with honour, 
and how after dinner the sovereign changed 
the name of the vessel to Charles, a circum- 
stance Dryden tells of in the following 
lines :— 


“The Naseby, now no longer England’s shame, 
But better to be lost in Charles his name. 


After the conclusion of this ceremony Sir 
Edward Montagu weighed anchor, and set 
sail with the restored King for England. 

On June 29, 1660, Pepys mentions that he 
has been “ up to White Hall, where I got my 
warrant from the Duke to be Clerke of the 
Acts. Also I got my Lord’s warrant from 
the Secretary for his honour of Earle of 
Portsmouth, and Viscount Montagu of 
Hinchingbroke.” New titles are added on 
July 10 of the same year, when Pepys again 
goes with his “ Lord,” as he invariably from 
the first calls his patron, “ to the Secretary’s 
to desire the despatch of his bill to be signed 
by the King. His bill is to be Earle of 
Sandwich, Viscount Hinchingbrooke, and 
Baron of St. Neots.” 

The Admiral seems to have been much 
tried at times by the over-interference of his 
colleague Monk, but Clarendon writes that 
“he was willing to do him all honour in 
the world, though he will many times express 
his thoughts of Monk being a thick-skulled 
fool.” 

Lord Sandwich was devoted to his pro- 
fession, and took pride in adorning the 
vessels under his command, where “he 


received the gentlemen who visited him with 
great civility ’—Pepys says, and appears to 
have been as hospitable when on board his 
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ship as he was at his fine seat at 
Hinchingbrooke. March 4, 1661, 
the Diary goes on to say that “ My 
Lord went this morning on his 
journey to Hinchingbrooke, the 
chief business being to look over 
and determine how, and in what 
manner his great work of build- 
ing shall be done.’”’ Unfortun- 
ately much of this “work of 
building” was destroyed by fire 
in 1830. In a glowing account 
of the “ coronaton”’ day, as Pepys 
spells it, he mentions that “my 
Lord Sandwich preceded the 
King [Charles II] carrying the 
scept re.” 

It was on board his ship that 
Lord Sandwich was invested with 
the Order of the Garter, “ with 
a dispensation for the other cere- 
monies of the habit of the Order, 
and other things;’ till hereafter, 
when it can be done.” Ina glass 
case which hangs in the “Ship 
Room” at Hinchingbrooke, and 
which contains miniatures of the 
first Lord Sandwich and his wife, 
is a faded piece of blue ribbon 
which is that same ribbon of the 
Garter so proudly described by 
the faithful Pepys as being put 
about his Lord’s neck by the’ 
herald on that famous “ Lord’s 
Day,” two hundred and twenty- 
seven yearsago. Wetand stained 
with sea-water it was taken, to- 
gether with a curious old watch 
also hanging in the case, from 
a dead body washed ashore after 
the battle of Southwold Bay, 
May, 1672, and the two together 
were partly the means of identify- 
ing the body as that of the brave Admiral 
of the fleet who had perished in the defence 
of his country instead of finding a “ haven” 
at his dearly-loved Hinchingbrooke. 

Lord Sandwich received the office of the 
Great Wardrobe, and the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for his services and loyalty. When 
Charles II. married Katherine, daughter of 
the King of Portugal, he was chosen to be 
his Majesty’s proxy on the occasion, and 
sent to bring over the bride. He also 
accompanied the Duke of York when he 
went to fetch the Queen Mother, Henrietta 
Maria. In 1664 the gallant sailor once more 
put to sea, the fleet in which he served under 
the Duke of York being most successful. 
He was also appointed Ambassador Extra- 





EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH. 
From the Picture by Str P. Le.y at Hinchingbrooke. 


ordinary to the Court of Madrid, and it was 
during this time that the Queen Regent 
Mariana, who was most friendly and grateful 
to the English envoy, presented him with full- 
length portraits by Herara, of herself and 
her son, the child-king, which now hang in 
the long music-room at Hinchingbrooke. 
The Queen is represented as dressed in a 
religious habit, which was the widow’s weeds 
worn in Spain, the little king, son of Philip 
IV. of Spain and Mariana of Austria, is a 
child of four years, with light flowing hair, 
and dressed in a red coat trimmed with silver. 
Above him is an eagle with extended wings 
bearing a sword, while an angel hovers over 
the child, holding the Spanish crown. The 
expression of the face is pathetically sad, and 
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too surely foreshadowed the future life of the 
“Melancholy Monarch” who was one of the 
most unfortunate Princes that ever inherited 
a crown. 

In the year 1672, on a new war breaking 
out with the Dutch, Lord Sandwich again 
served under the Duke of York, as Vice- 
Admiral. It was during this war, in the 
several battles of which the gallant officer 
showed even more than his usual bravery, 
that Edward, first Earl of Sandwich, lost his 
life. When he saw that it was all over with 
his ship the Royal James, he ordered his 
captain, the officers, his own servants, &c., 
into the long boat, peremptorily refusing 
to leave himself in spite of every entreaty, 
and when the boat pushed off the brave form 
of the Admiral still stood erect on the quarter- 
deck of the burning vessel. ‘Thus perished 
the man whose noble end to a noble life 
called forth eulogiums from friend and foe.” 
The battle had been on the 28 May, 1672, 
and “on the 10 of June his body was found 
off Harwich clad in the uniform he had worn 
with so much honour, still adorned with the 
insignia of England’s noblest Order, of which 
he had proved himself so worthy a knight, 
the gracious form, strange and almost mira- 
culous as it may appear, unblemished in 
every part save some marks of fire on the 
face and hands.” After a public funeral all 
that was mortal of Edward Montagu, first 
Karl of Sandwich, was interred on the North 
side of the altar in Henry VII.’s chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, on July 1, 1672. 

Master Pepys’ devotion to “ his Lord” was 
extreme, but one or two amusing notes of 
the Diary prove that his prudent nature 
sometimes warred with his desire to do his 
Lord honour. On January 9th, 1663, he 
writes : “ By discourse with my wife thought 
upon inviting my Lord Sandwich to a dinner 
shortly. It will cost me at least ten or twelve 
pounds ; but, however, some arguments of 
prudence I have, which I shall think again 
upon before I proceed to that expense.” The 
same faithful chronicler suffers great uneasi- 
ness at his Lord’s predilection for play, and 
mentions with regret that he lost £50 to 
the King at my Lady Castlemaine’s. Upon 
one occasion Lord Sandwich confided to his 
prudent secretary the startling fact that he 
was £10,000 in debt, his income being 
£8,000, and in the very midst of the dis- 
cussion Lady Crewe came into the room to 
inform his lordship that another son was 
born to him. Poor Samuel devoutly ex- 
claimed, “May God send my Lord to study 
the laying up something for it !”’ 

Not to Lord Sandwich, but to his father, 
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Sir Sydney Montagu, did Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
uncle and godfather of the Protector, part 
with Hinchingbrooke, where he had con- 
stantly entertained a very costly guest, King 
James I. His magnificence towards his 
sovereign led him into financial difficulties 
which necessitated parting with the beautiful 
old place. One notable visit is recorded in 
1603, when James was on his “ progress” 
to take possession of the throne of England, 
and is thus described by an old writer of the 
time : “The 27th of April the King removed 
from Burleigh towards Hinchingbrooke, to 
Sir Oliver Cromwels, and about some halfe 
mile ere he came there, his majesty was met 
by the Bayliffe of Huntingdon, who made to 
him a long oration, and there delivered him 
the sword which his highnesse gave to the 
Earle of Southampton to bear before him to 
master Oliver Cromwels House, where his 
highnesse and his followers, with all comers, 
had such entertainment as was not the like 
in any place before, there was such plentie 
and varieties of meates and diversitie of 
wines, and the sellars open at every man’s 
pleasure. . . . Master Cromwell presented 
his majestie with many rich and acceptable 
gifts, as a very great and fayre wrought 
standing cuppe of gold, goodly horses, deepe 
mouthed hounds, divers hawkes of excellent 
wing, and at the remove gave fifty pounds 
amongst his majestie’s officers.” 

It was after this visit that King James is 
reported to have said to Sir Oliver at parting, 
“Marry, mon, thou hast treated me better 
than ony ane syn I left Edinbro’ ”—a com- 
pliment which is supposed to have had the 
rare merit of being true. A large apart- 
ment, hung with some good bits of old 
tapestry, is still shown at Hinchingbrooke 
as James I.’s bedroom. 

The young Oliver Cromwell, whose father 
Robert, the brewer, lived in Huntingdon, 
spent much of his time when a boy at 
Hinchingbrooke, and as children he and the 
baby prince Charles played together under 
the wide-spreading ancient limes, said to be 
as old as the original nunnery itself. Tradi- 
tion says that the boys came to blows, as 
the best of children will, and that upon one 
occasion Oliver Cromwell caused the royal 
child’s blood to flow, which later was to 
stain his own name for ever as the man who 
in stern fanaticism caused the death of his 
King. 

The town of Huntingdon abounds with 
relics of Cromwell. The grammar school 


which he attended still stands; the site of 
the house where he was born is pointed out ; 
he tumbled into the river Ouse one day and 














OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the Picture by Watxer at Hinchingbrooke. 


would have been drowned but for the timely 
efforts of a curate living near Huntingdon 
who happened to be passing at the time. 
When in later years Cromwell marched 
through the place at the head of the Parlia- 
mentary army, he curiously enough met this 
same clergyman, and reminded him of the 
incident. The man being a strong loyalist 
made answer in a way little calculated to 
flatter the “General.” “Yes, I well re- 
member it, and wish I had put you in rather 
than see you in arms against your King.” 
When a baby in his cradle, tradition also 
tells us that a pet monkey carried Oliver 
Cromwell up to the battlemented roof at 
Hinchingbrooke, but that despite the terror 
of the assembled household, ready with 
mattresses to catch the infant should the 
animal drop him, the monkey calmly took 


the child back to his room. and laid him 
again in his bed. As a boy the future ruler 
of England is said to have been wild and 
unruly, often incurring punishment by his 
wayward conduct and practical jokes. “ One 
Christmas night the revels at Hinching- 
brooke were interrupted by some unseemly 
pranks of his conceiving, which called down 
upon him a sentence trom the Master of 
Misrule that Sir Oliver ordered into imme- 
diate execution, viz., that the young recreant 
should be subjected then and there to a 
severe ducking in one of the adjoining 
tishponds.” 

When in 1628 Cromwell was returned 
as member for Huntingdon, at which time 
his cousin Hampden also took his seat, 
his appearance on the occasion was such 
that the King is said to have exclaimed, 
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“ Oddsfish ! that chaplain must be a bishop ; 
just put me in mind of him next vacancy.” 
Dr. South remarks in his writings : “ Who 
that beheld such a bankrupt, beggarly fellow 
as Cromwell first entering the Parliament 
House, with a torn coat, and greasy hat 
(perhaps neither of them paid for), would 
have believed that in .a few years,” ete., etc. 
It was at this very Parliament that Hampden, 
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the features grew to have a look of suspicion, 
his last days being embittered by distrust of 
all around him, and constant fear of assassin- 
ation. When the end came, however, he died 
peaceably in his bed, apparently undisturbed 
by remembrance of that bloody scaffold 
erected in front of Whitehall, where a King 
expiated by a shameful death the mistakes 
of an unfortunate career. The splendid 





CROMWELL’S MOTHER. 


From the Picture by WaLKER at Iinchingbrooke, 


Cromwell, and Pym, bore such bold testimony 
to their political and religious faith, standing 
firm to their ideas of right. But the history 
of Cromwell is the history of England. 

The portrait of the Protector which hangs 
in the music-room at Hinchingbrooke is an 
oval half-length, representing him in armour, 
with a plain-falling collar. The face is dark 
and stern, but shows character and decision 
in every line. Towards the end of his life 


funeral conducted with more than regal pomp 
which was given to the man who as a boy 
played under the old limes at Hinchingbrooke 
with the baby prince, was not to be the final 
end of his greatness, for upon the accession 
of Charles II. the Protector’s body was dug 
up and hung upon the * Traitors’ Tree.” 
Opposite the portrait of Cromwell at 
Hinchingbrooke hangs one of General Monk, 
also a half-length oval, and in armour, with 























the long hair as worn at the period. Oliver 
considered Monk one of his best generals, 
but at one time had doubts of his fidelity, 
and when he was in command in Scotland 
the Protector wrote to him in the following 
curious language: “There be that tell me, 
there is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland, 
called George Monk, who is said to lie in 
wait there to introduce Charles Stuart; I 
pray you use your diligence to apprehend 
him, and send him up to me.” Guizot says 
of Monk, “C’était un homme capable de 
grandes choses, quoiqu’il n’efit pas de 
grandeur dans |’ame.” His jealousy of his 
noble colleague Lord Sandwich greatly bears 
out the French historian’s opinion. Monk was 
created Duke of Albemarle by Charles II. 

Between these portraits of Cromwell and 
Monk is a three-quarter length one of 
General Ireton, of whom it was said that he 
“ grafted the soldier on the lawyer, and the 
statesman on the saint.” He was a man of 
undoubted courage, and although a violent 
republican, and also the son-in-law of Crom- 
well, he ventured upon more than one occa- 
sion to differ from him, and expostulate 
boldly when he disapproved of the Protector’s 
conduct. 

To go back to a still earlier reign: Sir 
Henry Cromwell, father of Sir Oliver, and 
from the liberality of his largesses called the 
“Golden Knight,” received Queen Elizabeth 
at Hinchingbrooke in August, 1564, after 
her visit to the University of Cambridge, 
but no particular account of the entertain- 
ments at the time seems to have been pre- 
served. Henry VIII. originally granted the 
place to his minister, Sir Richard Williams, 
who assumed the name of Cromwell, and rose 
rapidly into favour with his imperious 
sovereign, obtaining from him a lion’s share 
of rich abbey lands. Before this it was a 
nunnery to which the nuns of Eltesley in 
Cambridgeshire aresaid to have been removed 
by William the Conqueror, who is therefore 
reckoned to be the founder of the Priory 
which was of the Benedictine order, dedicated 
to St. James. The west side of the park 
still goes by the name of the nuns’ meadow, 
and across a tributary of the river Ouse, just 
outside one of the park gates, is the Nuns’ 
Bridge, a plain structure, venerable-looking, 
but guiltless of any attempt at architectural 
beauty. During some of the alterations of 
the place the bones of several nuns were 
found under the old part of the house. 

The great characteristic of Hinchingbrooke, 
as it now is, is its brightness. Nota gloomy 
corner exists, save perhaps in the low build- 
ings which were actually a part of the 
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nunnery itself. In all the principal rooms 
immense windows, both square and circular, 
let in floods of sunshine, in the cosy library 
lighting up the woodwork, all of which is of 
oak black with age, richly and elaborately 
carved by the hand of some great old master. 
The chimney-piece and massive frame above 
it are of the same dark oak, heavily carved, 
and bearing the date 1580 cut in the wood. 
These pieces were brought from Holland. 
No pictures are in this room, but well-filled 
bookshelves reach from the floor almost to 
the ceiling, where a bordering of heavy gold 
paper, relieved by a design in dark blue, runs 
the length of the walls above the bookcases. 
The upper parts of the windows, one of which 
is a deep bay directly facing the raised ter- 
race which forms so charming a walk, are of 
coloured glass having heraldic designs and 
crests of present members of the Montagu 
family. 

Unless during a total eclipse of the sun, 
the drawing-room, which is entered through 
the large folding-doors of dark carved oak 
sepurating it from the library, could scarcely 
fail to be bright even without actual sun- 
shine, for one end of it is entirely formed by 
a wide, high window, formerly the east win- 
dow of the chapel, while at one side of the 
room is a second great bay, even larger than 
that in the library. This drawing-room has 
not yet been renovated, as have many other 
parts of the house, but in it are to be found 
some interesting pictures. On either side of 
the chimney-piece are low bookshelves let 
into the walls, above which on the left hang 
portraits of the Duchesse de Berri, Elizabeth, 
Countess of Sandwich, and the celebrated 
Ninon de |’Enclos. On the right those of 
Hortense Mancini, Duchesse de Mazarin, 
Mary, Queen of James II. of England, and 
Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans. It 
appears odd to find the picture of an English 
peeress placed between two such notoriously 
celebrated characters as Louise d’Orleans, 
Duchesse de Berri, and Mademoiselle de 
l'Enclos; but it seems that the latter at 
least, together with the Duchesse de Mazarin, 
were the lady's chosen friends, and Elizabeth, 
wife of. the third Earl of Sandwich, although 
a very brilliant member of society, was almost 
as distinguished for her gallantries as for her 
wit and cleverness. Pope writes of her :— 
“ This lady is both an honour and a disgrace 
to her native country.” She spent much of 
her time in Paris, and appears to have shared 
with the two French ladies just referred to 
the admiration of the witty but profligate 
Abbé Charles de St. Evremond, who con- 
stantly mentions her in his writings. She 
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died at Paris, at her house in the Rue Vau- 
girard, Faubourg St. Germain, in 1757. It 
was when she first went to Paris that Lady 
Sandwich made the acquaintance of the 
French beauties whose portraits now adorn 
the drawing-room at Hinchingbrooke, for at 
her return to France in 1729 they were all 
dead. That the pious Mary of Modena, wife 
of James II., who is said to have “lived a 
saint, and died in the very odour of sanctity,” 
should be placed in this motley company, 
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mained for some years. It was Prince 
Rupert who invented mezzotinto, and Horace 
Walpole relates the following anecdote as the 
way in which he did it :—‘* Prince Rupert, 
when in Holland, was one morning attracted 
by seeing a sentinel vehemently rubbing the 
barrel of his musket. On approaching and 
examining the gun, he found that the damp 
of the early morning had rusted the metal, 
and ‘this, combined with friction, had pro- 
duced a kind of arabesque or pattern on the 
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seems a trifle hard upon that excellent lady ; 
perhaps her frame suited theirs. 

On either side of the end-window one finds 
Charles V., Emperor of Germany, by Titian, 
and Prince Rupert, the former of whom 
spent his life in warfare until his abdication, 
after which he secluded himself from the 
world in the convent of San Yuste, in 
Estremadura, where he died. The latter 
was the imprudent and unlucky, but brave, 
prince whom Pepys says was “wanting in 
patience and a seasoned head.”” Among the 
many wanderings of his adventurous life he 
found himself in America, where he re- 


metal like a friezed work eaten in with 
numerous little dots, part of which the 
soldier was scraping away. This set the 
Prince thinking how he could produce a 
lasting effect of the same kind, and in com- 
bination with his friend Vaillant the painter 
he invented a steel roller cut with tools to 
make teeth in the manner of a file, or rasp, 
with projecting points which produced the 
black ground, and this being scraped away 
or diminished at pleasure left the gradations 
of light.” Prince Rupert was a messmate 


of the first Lord Sandwich, and Pepys tells 
us that in Sir Peter Lely’s studio he saw 
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pictures of both the brave sailors; the 
present portrait is however by Van Dyck. 
Another Van Dyck, Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Charles I., and a portrait of Edward, first 
Earl of Sandwich, when young, complete the 
list of pictures in this bright, cheerful room, 
capable of being made one of the most beau- 
tiful in the house. 

In the large entrance hall at Hinching- 
brooke many a Yule log has burned in the 
immense stone: fireplace while waits sang 
their joyous carols on Christmas Eve, the 
old clock the while ticking out Time’s relent- 
less movements with always the same mono- 
tonous sound, as though saying over and 
over again, “‘ You may waste, but you cannot 
stop me.” Near the clock stands a huge 
carved chest, | in which a modern Ginevra 
might easily hide, and like her unlucky name- 
sake, die. An antlered stag’s head is over 
the entrance door, and curious guns and 
weapons brought by Captain Cook from the 
Sandwich Islands, hang crossed upon the 
walls. The stone floor is covered by a warm- 
tinted Turkey rug, and a large-sized modern 
table having a carved oak chair drawn up to 
it, is inthe centre. Over the fireplace hangs 
the full-length portrait of the late Lord 
Sandwich, presented by the tenant-farmers 
of the County of Huntingdonshire and other 
friends. There are also pictures of Kings 
George II. and George IIL, and of several 
British admirals, and curious models of 
vessels. Upon a carved oak buffet or side- 
board stand two immensely tall brass candle- 
sticks evidently intended for a church altar, 
and facing these, in the grand old window 
which we have already seen from the outside 
looking upon the lovely entrance court, stands 
upon a high pedestal a bronze model of the 
statue of Frederick the Elector of Branden- 
burg, the original of which is on the bridge 
near the palace at Berlin. This bronze was 
given to the present Earl of Sandwich when 
as Viscount Hinchingbrooke he went with 
a mission to Berlin in 1862 to invest the late 
Emperor of Germany, then King of Prussia, 
with the Order of the Garter. To the left 
of the wide open fireplace in this great hall 
stands a beautifully carved prie-dieu. 

In leaving the hall one passes along a 
corridor, where on the right is a sort of 
conservatory filled with plants and singing- 
birds. On the left is the “Ship Room,” so 
called from the fact that the walls are 
covered with pictures of ships and the dif- 
ferent naval engagements in which the first 
Lord Sandwich was engaged. Descending 
five or six steps the principal staircase is on 
your right, the walls panelled in light var- 
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nished oak, the arms of the house of Mon- 
tagu, surmounted by an Earl’s coronet, cut 
in the panels, while the different armorial 
bearings of the family arranged on shields 
of wood are placed just below the large 
window which lights the staircase from 
above. Numberless portraits hang upon 
the walls, but a dear little person in a 
crimson dress, holding a basket of cherries 
in her hand, at once appeals to your affec- 
tions, and one grows to love the quaint, old- 
fashioned chiki who was the Honourable 
Mary Montagu, but who died before the 
innocent wonder in the wide child-eyes 
could turn to the knowledge of life and its 
illusions, 

The large female figure in a white dress 
with brown drapery, leaning on an anchor, 
is Louisa, wife of the sixth Earl of Sandwich, 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. She was 
the mother of Harriet, Lady Ashburton, the 
friend of Carlyle, and of the charming 
Comtesse Walewski. Comte Walewski held 
several diplomatic posts, and in 1854 came 
as French ambassador to England, but was 
recalled to Paris the ensuing year to take 
the portfolio of foreign affairs. Seated on a 
bank putting a wreath of flowers around the 
neck of a lamb is that Countess of Sandwich 
already mentioned as witty and wicked, who 
led such a merry life in Paris, and became 
the friend of the gay French beauties. 
Descending the staircase again, a door 
almost facing it leads into. a large room 
often used as a dining-rcom, where hangs 
the wonderful portrait of the first Napoleon, 
painted by Paul de la Roche. The dark, 
clever face has a melancholy expression, 
while the penetrating eyes seem to turn and 
follow you as you turn, never losing their 
hold upon your imagination if you once 
study their marvellous depths. The picture 
is said to have been painted from memory, 
but if so the painter must surely have been 
haunted by a likeness more real than one 
generally obtains from life. The figure is 
three-quarter length, in uniform, and with 
the hand thrust into the coat in the favourite 
Napoleonic attitude, and when lit by two 
shaded lamps throwing a strong light upon 
the features, the effect is almost startling, 
such wonderful depths of expression lie in 
the speaking countenance. 

A list of portraits too long to describe are 
in this most pleasant room, having a large 
glass door which opens out upon the smooth 
shaven lawn, but space allows us to select 
only one from the number. So sad and 
tragic is the story of Margaret Ray, that we 
feel bound to relate it. The girl was beauti- 
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ful, and was, some say, the daughter of a 
stay-maker in Covent Garden, while others 
assert that her father wasa labourer. Certain 
it is that John, fourth Earl of Sandwich, 
struck with her extreme beauty, took her 
under his protection, educated her, and es- 
tablished her at Hinchingbrooke. His mar- 
riage had been an unhappy one, and he was 
for many years separated from his wife. All 
testimony goes to prove that Miss Ray was 
remarkable while under his roof for her dis- 
creet and circumspect conduct in a most 
equivocal position, and the wife of the 
Bishop of Lincoln writes of her :—‘ She was 
assiduous to please, so excellent and unas- 
suming, I felt it cruel to sit directly opposite 
her, and yet find it impossible to notice her.” 
But the fastidious Earl was very strict that 
no one should, as he expressed it, “ exceed 
the boundary line ;” therefore at Christmas 
time, as well as at other frequent entertain- 
ments, when Margaret’s great musical talent 
was in constant demand, she appeared among 
the guests, but no one was allowed to speak 
to her. Upon one occasion a neighbour, 
Major Reynolds, brought with him to Hin- 
chingbrooke a brother officer, by name Captain 
Hackman, who at first sight fell violently in 
love with the unfortunate Margaret. Even- 


tually the soldier deserted the army for the 
church, obtained a living in Norfolk, and 
wrote a passionate love-letter to Miss Ray, 
offering to marry her, and promising protec- 
tion for her children by Lord Sandwich. This 
offer was refused with decision, whether from 
fidelity to her protector or indifference to her 
adorer we cannot say. Her refusal and a 
wretched jealousy drove Hackman to the 
verge of madness. He came to London, 
watched her movements, followed her one 
night from Covent Garden Theatre to the 
very door of her coach, and deliberately dis- 
charged a pistol, which he held in his right 
hand, in the face of the unhappy woman, 
whilst with a second pistol in his left he shot 
himself. She died instantly, but her mur- 
derer, although wounded, recovered suffi- 
ciently to be tried and condemned. He 
made a pathetic speech, in which he vehe- 
mently asserted that the murder was : 
sudden frenzy, only the suicide being pre- 
meditated. Lord Sandwich was overcome 
with grief at his loss, and his friend Cradock 
tells us that upon going to see him he found 
him terribly depressed, and sitting gazing at 
the portrait of Miss Ray, doubtless this very 
picture by Gainsborough, which was pro- 
nounced a “ speaking likeness.” 
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Next to this diningroom where, had we 
but time, we would linger longer, is the 
drawing-room, already described, opening into 
the oak library, and directly opposite the 
library door, at the other end of the corridor, 
is the long music room, where hang the por- 
traits of Cromwell and his generals, and to 
which we must return presently, as the list 
of interesting pictures there is by no means 
exhausted. 

The view of the house from the entrance 
court gives no idea of the size and extent of 
Hinchingbrooke. Just that little corner 
seems almost as if it lay in an enchanted 


as well as stern men of Cromwell’s time, 
with their gloomy ideas of right, 

Queens and princes, long lists of fair 
women and brave men, all in turn have 
passed through those massive wooden gates, 
beneath the grand old arch which still stands 
as it has stood through hundreds of rolling 
years. 

Standing on the broad terrace a stretch 
of lawn lies before you; with spreading cedar 
trees and luxuriant shrubs ; beyond lies the 
long, low, irregular side of the house, dis- 
playing in its different parts the architec- 
tural taste of the earliest as well as the 
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sleep; the green grass flecked with shadow 
and light by the winter’s sun; the convent 
cells which long years ago were homes of 
silent prayer, wrapped now in a friendly ivy 
mantle which conceals the ravages of time ; 
the deep mullioned windows, the wide hos- 
pitable door surmounted by the ancient 
coronet and family arms carved in stone, 
harmonizing gracefully with the sombre yew 
hedge; and lastly the grand old gateway 
with its huge quaint figures and the heavy 
oaken doors which have opened to welcome 
weary penitents and exiled kings returning 
to claim their own again, and gay cavaliers, 


latest period of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the 
very irregularity of design being peculiar to 
the era. The large windows are all project- 
ing, and being repeated in the second story 
make the effect doubly fine. One circular 
bow window is particularly rich in carved 
ornaments ; there are sculptured shields and 
crests of the Cromwell family alliance, and 
above the window on the exterior is the 
date—“ Anno Domini 1602’”—between the 
united initials “O.C.” on one side, “5,4.” 

on the other; the whole surmounted by 
balustrades, with the royal arms.of Elizabeth 
in the centre, supported by the lion and 
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dragon between obelisks and other ornaments 
both numerous and minute. Upon the 
cornice of the building adjoining this window, 
which is part of the old Priory, is the date 
1431, and in a corner formed by one of the 
angles of the house, there is in the second 
story a short stone balcony, on to which 
opens one of the windows of Lady Sand- 
wich’s sitting-room, one of the brightest and 
cheeriest rooms possible. The house covers 
a much larger space of ground than one 
would at first suppose, while the roofs of 
different heights, and chimneys of different 
forms and sizes, give to the whole a singu- 
larly picturesque appearance. A large square 
tower, built by the present owner, adds much 
to the general effect, and from this tower 
floats the flag with the arms of the house of 
Montagu, when the lord of the manor is at 
home. Upon some parts of the walls of the 
house ivy has been allowed to grow, the deep 
green of its shining leaves contrasting well 
with the time-tinted stone-work, while the 
two windows facing the short balcony 
already referred to are literally set in a 
framework of lovely roses, which in the 
summer time are one mass of soft yellow 
bloom against the mellowed colouring of the 
stone. 

The billiard-room at Hinchingbrooke is a 
peculiarly attractive corner, yet must yield 
the palm to Lord Sandwich’s own sitting- 
room, where is comfort in every sense. Here 
are found a few choice pictures, among them 
the portrait of the late Lady Sandwich, with 
beautiful, loving eyes. Out of this room 
opens a smaller “den,” more given up to 
hard work and business. In a small apart- 
ment near these two, called the garden room, 
hangs a fine portrait of Elizabeth Popham, 
Viscountess Hinchingbrooke. The up-stairs 
rooms are bright and comfortable, and in 
many of them, as well as in the upper 
corridors, hang valuable pictures, notably 
those of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
who in such romantic fashion ran away with 
and married “ Mistress Mallett,” the beauty 
and heiress of the north, whom the first 
Lady Sandwich much wished to secure as a 
wife for her eldest son, Lord Hinchingbrooke ; 
a half-length one of this Lady Sandwich her- 
self ; Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwell, mother of the 
Protector, and her husband Robert, the 
brewer ; also William Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a copy after Van Dyck. 

In returning to the large music- or ball- 
room, for it is used for both these purposes, we 
must again quote our friend Master Samuel 
Pepys, who so constantly, all through his 
Diary, alludes to the beautiful Lady Castle- 
maine, Barbara Villiers, afterwards Duchess 
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of Cleveland, whose charms evidently exer- 
cised a wonderful fascination on the devout 
Samuel. On July 10th, 1664, he writes: 
“My Lady Sandwich showed us my Lady 
Castlemaine’s picture, finely done ; given my 
Lord; and a most beautiful picture it is.” 
The portrait, a full length one, is by Sir 
Peter Lely, and is taken in a sitting position 
with one arm raised, the head resting on the 
hand. It is a delicate oval face, with dark 
hair and eyes, no trace, in the mild and 
rather dreamy expression, of the imperious 
and ambitious nature which ruled a king 
and gave years of anxiety to courtiers. Lord 
Sandwich’s housekeeper, “Sarah,” who was 
in charge of his lodgings in Westminster, 
evidently furnished Mr. Pepy’s with abundant 
gossip, amongst other things informing him 
that “the king supped every night in the 
week preceding his nuptials with Lady 
Castlemaine ; likewise, when the whole’street 
was aglow with bonfires the night of the 
queen’s arrival, there was no fire at my 
lady’s door.” On the appointment of the 
ladies of the bedchamber to the queen, Pepys 
records that “Lady Sandwich was justified 
in her fear that the king would still keep 
in with Lady Castlemaine.” And for long 
years afterwards she remained his principal 
favourite, finally dying at Chiswick in her 
sixty-ninth year. 

A portrait of the king (Charles II.) by 
Lely hangs next to the lovely favourite. 
Andrew Marvell’s bitter satire on this 
monarch is well known :— 


“ Of stature tall, and sable hue, 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew ; 
Ten years of need he lingered in exile, 
And fed his father’s asses all the while.” 


Opposite this dark king is Edward, first 
Earl of Sandwich, in robes of the Garter, 
and near by a portrait by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds of that William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, who from his cruelty was called “ Billy 
the Butcher.” There are also pictures of 
Louis XIV., le grand monarque, and Maria 
Theresa, Queen of France, both by Mignard. 
A large full-length in a Turkish costume 
represents the celebrated John, fourth Earl 
of Sandwich, to whom Horace Walpole so 
frequently refers in his letters. Although 
he never appears friendly to Lord Sandwich 
in his remarks, he seems constantly com- 
pelled to do him justice in his public capacity, 
and in mentioning the famous occasion of 
Wilkes’s libel, he writes: “I do not admire 
politicians, but when they are excellent in 
their way, give them their due; no one but 
Lord Sandwich could have struck a stroke 


like this.” It was from an incident con- 
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nected with Wilkes that Lord Sandwich 
gained the name of “Jemmy Twitcher,” 
which sobriquet he never afterwards lost. 
He and Wilkes had once been friends, but 
the latter having composed a scurrilous and 
disloyal poem, the former was so incensed 
that he procured a copy and read it aloud in 
the House of Lords. Just at this juncture 
The Beggar's Opera was being acted, and 
when Macheath exclaimed, “ But that Jemmy 
Twitcher should peach surprises me!” the 
chief part of the audience, who were partizans 
of “ Wilkes and Liberty,” burst into a round 


Plenipotentiary to the States-General, and 
again at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
it was on this latter occasion that, at a large 
international dinner, he gave the following 
witty toast. The different envoys had be- 
come poetical as well as loyal in their 
phraseology; the Frenchman gave “his 
Royal Master, the Sun, who illuminates the 
whole World ;” the Spaniard “his Master, 
the Moon, scarcely inferior in brilliancy and 
influence.”” When Lord Sandwich rose he 
toasted with all the honours, “his Master, 
Joshua, who made both the Sun and the Moon 
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of applause, applying the passage to Lord 
Sandwich. 

“ Peaching”’ was more than they proposed 
to stand from a man whose own private life 
left much to be desired. It was this same earl 
who established the unfortunate Margaret 
Ray at Hinchingbrooke, and, judging from 
his character, there is a quiet satire in his 
choosing the dress of a Turk for his portrait. 
In spite of the stains on his private life he 
filled successive public posts honourably and 
well. He spoke with remarkable force in 
Parliament, and became a Lord of the 
Admiralty. In 1746 he was appointed 


to stand still.” In any business in which he 
was engaged Lord Sandwich was famed for 
his regularity, despatch, and industry, and is 
credited with having invented sandwiches in 
order to take some nourishment without in- 
terrupting his work ; it was this which gave 
rise to the amusing lines written about him 
and Lord Spencer :— 
“Two noble earls, whom if I quote 
Some folks might call me sinner ; 
The one invented half a coat, 
The other half a dinner.” 
Over the chimney-piece, in this same nobly 
proportioned music-room, hangs the portrait 
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of Field-Marshal Henry William Paget, first 
Marquis of Anglesey, K.G., in the uniform 
of a colonel of the Seventh Hussars. The 
brave names “ Peninsular” and “ Waterloo”’ 
are written on the frame, and at both places 
the gallant soldier brilliantly distinguished 
himself. His daughter, Lady Mary Paget, 
became Countess of Sandwich and mother of 
the present earl. 

Hinchingbrooke can rightly be called a 
memory-haunted place, filled as it is with 
recollections of battles and victories by sea 
and land; of men and women who have 
attained the highest pinnacles of earthly 
glory, and who long hundreds of years agone 
were filled with passionate human purpose, 
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images dreaming away the present in quiet 
corners, where a great calm and peace seem 
to have settled, after the yearning and unrest 
which make life a tragedy to those who feel, 
whereas would they but stop to think, it 
might seem the veriest comedy. 

On the morning of New Year’s Day, 1887, 
Hinchingbrooke lay a long line of soft dark 
colour in a white world. The grass in the 
old courtyard was covered with a pure white 
veil of new-fallen snow; the ivy on the 
nunnery walls was wreathed in glistening 
silver ; the leaves of the tall yew hedge were 
outlined by gleaming threads of white ; all 
the trees in the park had their leafless 
skeleton branches wrapped in a feathery 
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some for good, and some for evil. Reverently 
and lovingly have we tried to sketch their 
lives, so long since passed beyond criticism 
of praise or blame, and reluctantly do we 
leave much still unsaid, and turn from the 
voices calling to us through the corridors of 
memory. These old manor houses of England 
are palpable illustrations of centuries of her 
national life, connected with many names 
which have passed out of the living world 
into history. They charm the senses with 
their pale reminiscences, and one never tires 
of rambling about rooms and corridors bright 
with the same sunshine which gilded life for 
those breathing, living realities in the far 
‘away past, or shadowy in the long English 
twilight which lights only their painted 


frost, while each plant and tiniest shrub 
were decked in the same pure white, and 
above all was spread out the clear pale blue 
of an English sky. Brilliant sunshine kissed 
each starry snowflake to sparkling beauty, 
and brightened the whole frosted landscape, 
whose silvery drapery it had not warmth 
enough to melt. Over the white meadows, 
and through the clear still air, came the 
sound of church bells, softened by distance 
to a musical melody, and on every side 
cheery greetings passed from one to another, 
with friendly wishes for a “Happy New 
Year.” So would we, also, in heartiest sin- 
cerity, wish many happy new years to 
Hinchingbrooke and its owner. 
EvizaBeTH Batcnu. 
































THE DOVER ROAD.—PART II. 


Tue Dover Road after leaving Rochester 
runs through Chatham, celebrated for its 
dockyard, for its lines, in which Mr. Pickwick 
playfully chased his’ hat tillit introduced him 
to the Wardles, and gave a new start by 
doing so to his adventures ; celebrated also 
for a gentleman of David Copperfield’s ac- 
quaintance who used to live here in a low 
small shop, which was darkened rather than 
lightened by a little window, and who was 
wont to remark, “QO my lungs and liver! 
what do you want? O Goroo! Goroo!” 
to any one who offered him for sale an old 
waistcoat. 

I went, when I was at Chatham, to see 
whether tradition could still point out the 
residence of this peculiar man of genius 
whose strange exclamation has added so far 
as I know another gem to the English 
language, and whose remarks on his con- 
stitution are so pregnant with melancholy 
meaning to people who live sedentary lives ; 
but my search was unsuccessful ; the home 
of the author of “Goroo! Goroo!” is no 
longer pointed out to dyspeptic travellers ; 
so I set my face for Canterbury, finding 
nothing in Chatham to interest me further. 

The Dover Road after leaving Chatham is 
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From a Drawing by Hersrrz Raitton, 


simply the old Watling Street with modern 
improvements and nothing more. It runs 
consequently in nearly as straight a line as 
can be imagined, through a fine rolling 
country, commanding here and there fine 
views, and here and there no views at all. 
But that plethora of historic incident which 
marked the Dover Road as far as Rochester 
still recurs ; till, at the end of twenty-five 
miles one furlong we reach Canterbury, which 
is a sort of historical reservoir in itself. 

We are not there however yet. By no 
means. And on the way there (after passing 
through Rainham and Moor Street) Newing- 
ton, six miles from Chatham, first gives me 
pause. For here a very dolorous event 
occurred in what we are pleased to call the 
dark ages. And it occurred in a priory for 
nuns, I am sorry to say, which was founded 
shortly after the Domesday Survey. There 
was a difference of opinion among the ladies 
on a rainy afternoon, and the next morning 
the prioress was found strangled in her bed. 
The catastrophe striking even the medizval 
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authorities as something out of the ordinary 
course of nature, they took decisive measures 
for staying the scandal by burying all the 
nuns alive in a chalk pit ; a curious instance 
of an adroit dealing with a difficulty, which 
may be seen (the chalk pit, not the difficulty) 
to this day. 

After which heavy business we had better 
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from Agincourt, at the cost of nine shillings 
and sixpence (“ Are visions about?”) Here 
also George the First and George the Second 
refreshed repeatedly on their way to Hanover 
at the George or Rose, but, as I apprehend, at 
a more extended tariff. The George and the 
Rose both stand still—but as inns, alas! no 
They are fallen from their previous 


more. 
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From a Drawing by HERBERT Ratttox, 


get on to Sittingbourne (thirty-nine miles, 
six furlongs from London) for a little re- 
freshment. And Sittingbourne is, or rather 
was, in the old coaching days a good place 
for a dinner. At all events, here many of 
our English kings dined, Henry the Fifth 
amongst the number, who was sumptuously 
entertained at the Red Lion on his return 


divinity, and now cast a shade, and an ex- 
tremely dismal one too, one as a shop, and 
the other as a lecture-hall—which is a good 
instance of the sort of degraded disguise in 
which so many of the once famous hostelries 
of the great roads of England coyly hide 
themselves from the historian’s inquiring 


eyes. 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson. 


Sittingbourne is not exactly the sort of 
place now, in spite of its august past, to 
make a weary traveller dance, and sing, 
and rejoice, and play the lute—as Mr. 
Chadband would have it. Far from it, if 
the truth must be told. It is indeed de- 
pressing to a distinct degree, and was the 
birthplace of a once celebrated critic. 


Here Theobald was born towards the end 
of the seventeenth century. He edited 
Shakespeare, and said nasty things of Pope, 
who marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
them, and thus in the Dunciad remembered 
hima kindly : 


“ Here to her chosen all her works she shows,” 
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sings the little man of Twickenham, descrtb- 
ing a pastime of the great goddess Dulness. 


“Prose swell’d to Verse, verse loitering into 


Prose : 
How random thoughts now meaning chance to 
find, 


Now leave all memory of sense behind : 

How Prologues into prefaces decay, 

And these to notes are frittered quite away : 

How index-learning turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of science by the tail ; 

How, with less reading than makes felons ’scape, 

Less human genius than God gives an ape, 

Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or 
Greece, 

A past, vamp’d future, old, revised, new piece, 

’Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakespeare, and 
Corneille, 

Can make a Cibber, Tibbald, or Ogell.” 


Which last, though far from a good rhyme, 
enshrines, I fear, our critic’s name for ever. 
For by Tibbald, I much regret to say, 
Theobald is meant. And when Theobald 
read it, I’ve no doubt he wished that Sitting- 
bourne had never seen him. 
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From a Drawing by Herspert Raicton 


After leaving which town, forward the long 
reaches of the Dover Road stretch past Bap- 
child, past Radfield, past Green Street, where 
in the days of the road at the Swan the 
London coaches changed horses ; and so on 
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to Ospringe, where at the Red Lion horses 
were also kept, and a Camera Regis in a 
Maison Dieu as well, for the use of such 
kings on this truly royal road as had got 
galled in the saddle and felt disposed to lie 
on their royal faces for a night. This Maison 





From a Drawing by Herpert Raion. 


Dieu was founded by Henry the Second, and 
came afterwards into the hands of the Knights 
Templars. By them it was no doubt admin- 
istered according to their debonair wont. 
Barmaids, hot soup, old Malvoisie, and no 
change given over the counter, put fresh life 
into the old place, and dimly heralded the 
profuse hospitality of the coaching days ; 
made many knights and squires of high 
estate linger on their pilgrimage, and forget 
whither they were going. For they were 
going to Canterbury we must suppose ; and 
from Boughton Hill, about four miles on, 
the spire of the great cathedral was first 
seen from the backs of war-horses, mules, 
from the top of stage coaches, or from other 
points of view attainable by travellers on the 
Dover Road of all ranks, and at various 
periods in its history. None but pedestrians 
or bicyclists get this view now, because the 
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railway after leaving Faversham makes a 
detour which does not command it. 

At Faversham I should like to have paused 
if I had any business there at all, for it is a 
most picturesque place, and enshrines among 
its traditions a most picturesque murder, 
redolent of gloom, premeditation, and the 
sixteenth century. The Dover Road proper 
however avoids Faversham altogether, so I 
must avoid it too, and passing over Boughton 
Hill, and shortly afterwards passing by 
“Courtenay’s Gate” (where in May, 1838, 
Sir William Courtenay, Knight of Malta, an 
amiable man, believing himself to be some- 
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coachmen and coaches, and wheelers and 
leaders, and time-bills, and Carey’s Jtinerary 
and Paterson’s Roads, and other data for 
horsey history, vanishes as a tale that is 
told. Only for a moment however,-for the 
coaching tale of the Dover Road has not been 
told yet at all, and very shortly has to be. 
Meanwhile the history of Canterbury—and 
by its history I mean its long list of historical 
visitors, who reached it by the Dover Road, 
and not by the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway—calls for instant telling. For its 
list of historical visitors is long and distin- 
guished, and the visitors must be made to 

















\ From a Drawing by Herpert Ratton. 


body who he wasn’t, was shot, after his 
remarkable pilgrimage), pass into Canterbury 
itself, which as a cathedral town stands alone 
—like its cathedral. And everywhere in 
Canterbury—at the Falstaff Inn beyond the 
West Gate, in the incomparable High Street, 
a very coloured vista itself of mediszevalism— 
on the grand cathedral’s dreaming close, “ the 
middle age is gorgeous upon earth again,” as 
a modern poet very felicitously puts it. On 
all sides, at every turn, history, romance, 
legend, spring beneath our feet. For the 
moment, in face of such a treasure house 
of the fantastic past, all recollections of 


rotate in the order of their rotation, as a game- 
keeper speaking of undisciplined beaters at a 
battue once geographically remarked. 

To avoid then a too profound plunge into 
the past, I shall skip such uncomfortably 
early visitors as King Lucius, Ethelbert, 
and Augustine, who are so antique that they 
would be very likely to get me into trouble 
if I meddled with them, and mention Becket, 
who has been much overdone, only to point 
out that so many skulls have been attributed 
to him, that the modern inhabitants have 
sunk into a horrid state of incredulity as to 
any of them. The latest skull had been 
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discovered (by the Daily Telegraph, 1 believe) directed me to the nearest house of refresh- 
when I was at Canterbury last; but the ment. Skulls or no skulls however it is 
burghers of Canterbury when I spoke of it certain that the fracture of Becket’s at 
looked at me with a pitying smile, and Canterbury at five o’clock on December 29, 
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1170, was the magnet which drew most 
visitors to the town; and it is equally 
certain that the church in which Becket 
was murdered in the glorious choir of Conrad 
(the Prior, not the Corsair) was entirely 
burnt down in 1174. The early inhabitants 
were much annoyed at this © catastrophe. 
They held no local inquiry according to our 
more modern custom, but they beat the walls 
and pavements of the church and blasphemed, 
with equally satisfactory results. After 
which they sent for another architect, and 
William of Sens appeared upon the scene. 
All went well with William till one day 
there was an eclipse of the sun, upon which 
he fell off a scaffolding raised for turning the 
vault, and found himself so extremely unwell 
when he got to the bottom that he had to 
return to France—vid Dover of course. 

The cathedral, in spite of these mishaps, 
was completed in 1184. To Becket’s shrine, 
“blazing with gold and jewels,” came, 
amongst others, Richard Coeur de Lion, on 
shank’s mare—barefoot too, and from Sand- 
wich, which seems a curious place to have 
come from; but Richard at the time was 
fresh from an Austrian dungeon, and could 
not be expected to know what was what, or 
what was the best port in his own country. 
After Richard came Edward—he with the 
long legs, who knew, as he proved in the 
case of Wallace, what to do with a patriot 
when he caught him. Edward approached 
the shrine with a kingly gift—with nothing 
more or less indeed than the crown of Scot- 
land, which next to his own crown, which he 
kept on his head, was about as costly a thing 
as he could have thought of. At Becket’s 
shrine knelt Henry the Fifth, “his cuises on 
his thigh, gallantly armed,” but his beaver 
off on this occasion, I trust, though it was 
fresh from the splendid shocks of Agincourt. 
In 1520 Henry the Eighth knelt here with 
« much greater man—that is to say, with 
Charles the Fifth. The two young kings 
rode together from Dover, and entered the 
city through St. George’s Gate. They sat 
in. the same coach—I mean under the same 
canopy, and Wolsey, who was going strong 
at the time, was not far off. In point of 
fact he rode in front, which was the right 
place for him if intellect took precedence in 
the processions of the age. Canterbury 
looked its best, I should imagine, on that 
Whit-Sunday. The old streets lined with 
clergy in full ecclesiastical costume ; the best 
blood of England thronging about bluff King 
Hal; the bluest bleod of Spain acting as duly 
phlegmatic escort to the young monarch of 
Castile and Arragon, Granada, Naples, Sicily 
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and Milan, Franche-Comte and the Nether 
lands, Peru and Mexico, Tunis and Oran, and 
the Philippines, “and all the fair spiced 
islands of the East.” 

Archbishop Warham met this distinguished 
pair at the west door of the cathedral, and 
no’ doubt performed with due dignity the 
ornate duties of his distinguished office. But 
it was not only in such purely official exer- 
cises as these that this good archbishop shone. 
He was as good at a feast as at a reception— 
as he had proved sixteen years before. On 
the occasion indeed of his installation, which 
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must have beén a very trying time, this 
primate gave a foolish trifling banquet in the 
archbishop’s palace, built by Lanfranc, which, 
from what I can read of it, would have made 
some of our most redoubtable, seasoned 
aldermen stare, and on the morrow seek 
medical aid. I should not like to name the 
number of courses, or hint at the number of 
“subtylties”” which appeared between each 
course. “ Subtylties” meanwhile strikes me 
as good. But were they good for one? That 
is the question! I doubt it, considering the 
quaint medieval precautions that had been 
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taken for dealing with the morrow. The 
high steward, the Duke of Buckingham, 
indeed, (who served the Bishop with his own 
hands, entered the hall on horseback, and 
had his own table decorated with “subtylties,”’) 
was especially prepared for ensuing fatalities. 
For he had the right, in recognition of his 
services, of staying for three days at the 
archbishop’s nearest manor for the purpose 
of being bled! So that really, so far as I 
can see, when our ancestors banqueted they 
banqueted, and looked upon apoplexy as a 
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comes tired of naming them. They were all 
here more or less—and those who were not 
here ought to have been. They were all 
here mostly for “drams or prayers,” except 
Charles the First, who came here to be 
married. He carved some pheasant and 
some venison for Henrietta Maria with his 
own royal, white, and extremely beautiful 
hands, and retired to rest with his royal 
bride in the room over the gateway of St. 
Augustine’s College. His son was at Can- 
terbury too of course at the time of the 
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naturally culminating epilogue to a merry 
feast. 

Archbishop Warham, on this magnificent 
occasion, had as guests the king and queen 
themselves, so that I suppose courtly conver- 
sation took up most of his time, and enabled 
him to make a show of eating while others 
gorged. But from this sweeping accusation 
I am pleased to be able to except the clergy, 
who fed on lampreys one and all, and with- 
stood subtylties as they withstood all that is 
evil. 

But the truth is that so many kings of 
England visited Canterbury that one be- 


Restoration; but with the second Charles’s 
connection with the Dover Road I have 
already fully dealt. 

The mention of St. Augustine’s College 
reminds me of a more famous Canterbury 
seat of learning. The King’s School was 
established by Henry the Eighth at the 
Dissolution. It possesses a Norman. stair- 
case which is quite unique, up which Christo- 
pher Marlowe, who was educated here, must 
often have passed, rebellious more generally 
than not I suspect, and having the lowest 
possible opinion of his instructors. And 
after Marlowe, and some distance behind 
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him, comes Lord Justice Tenterden, who was 
on the contrary a very studious and grateful 
boy—so much so that in after life and with 
all due solemnity he used to declare “that to 
the free school of Canterbury he owed, under 
the Divine blessing, the first and best means 
of his elevation in life.” The future judge’s 
grandfather used to shave people for a penny 
in a small shop opposite the west front of the 
cathedral. And the last time the good 
judge came down to Canterbury he brought 
his son Charles with him, and showed him 
the spot, and read him a small homily, which 
Charles I hope digested. 

It will not be forgotten that Canterbury 
as a cathedral town was graced for a short 
but stirring period in his life by the presence 
of Mr. Micawber. “I am about, my dear 
Copperfield,” he wrote, “to establish myself 


in one of the provincial towns of our favoured 
island (where the society may be described as 
a happy admixture of the agricultural and 
the clerical), in immediate connection with 
one of the learned professions.” Which 
connection it will be remembered led the 
writer into the society of Uriah Heep, which 
society led him into that painful slough of 
despond which compelled him to describe 
himself as a “foundered barque,” “a fallen 
tower,” and “a shattered fragment of the 
temple once called man.” 

We all know, I should hope, how the great 
man rose superior to this lamentable state of 
affairs—how in this very town of Canter- 
bury, supported by David Copperfield and 
Traddles, he bearded Heep in his den, “ or,” 
as our lively neighbour the Gaul would have 


it, “in his bureau”; how with a perfect 
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miracle of dexterity or luck, he caught the 
advancing knuckles of Uriah (bent on ravish- 
ing away the compromising document) with 
a ruler, and disabled him then and there, re- 
marking at the same moment, “ Approach 
me again, you—you—-you Heep of infamy, 
and if your head is human I'll break it.” 
All these great landmarks of IMterature are 
to me as it were everlasting mile-stones on 
the old Dover Road, and I but mention them 
to fix their site. 

Fifteen miles or so separate Dover from 
Canterbury. Near Bridge, which is about 
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five miles on, lived Hooker, to whom the 
living of Bishopsbourne was given in 1595. 
Hooker’s library and the sanctity of his life 
were so remarkable that travellers to Dover 
in those days turned off the road to improve 
their minds and eyes; after which they 
ascended Barnham Downs, a very windy 
plateau about four miles long, where many 
people have gathered together in a highly 
nervous state, from the days of Julius Cesar 
to that less distant period of history when 
Napoleon’s camp threatened Kent and 
Christendom from the opposite heights of 
Boulogne. To name two instances of 
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martial gatherings out of many between 
these whiles: King John’s army of 60,000 
men was encamped here in 1213, when 
Philip Augustus thought of invading Eng- 
land, but thought better of it afterwards, 
and left the business to his son; and after 
John’s days, in the time of Henry the Third, 
the Downs were turned temporarily into an 
armed camp by Simon de Montfort, who 
hourly expected a visitation from Queen 
Elinor of France. A less martial spectacle 
was to be witnessed here on the 10th of 
May, 1625, when Henrietta Maria, on her 
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way from Dover to Canterbury—on her way 
to church in fact—selected Barnham Downs 
as the scene of her first drawing-room—and 
a very draughty drawing-room it must have 
been. Low dress and plumes were however 
not de rigueur in 1625, in addition to which 
the court ladies who were present to pay 
their respects to their sovereign were pro- 
vided providentially with a tent. After 
which nothing much occurred on Barnham 
Downs till the muster for Napoleon’s inva- 
sion already mentioned, except wind and 
snowstorms, and frantic struggles of over- 
due mail coachmen to make up lost time, 
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and the stopping of mail coachmen so 
struggling by a gentleman named Black 
Robbin, who rode a black mare and drank a 
great deal meanwhile at a small inn between 
Bishopsbourne and Barnham, whose sign 
still perpetuates his name. 

And so into Dover, which is seventy-one 
miles exactly from the Surrey side of London 
Bridge, and bears very few traces about it 
now of the Coaching Age, either in its inns 
or its atmosphere. Attacked on two sides 
by the demon steam—by land and by sea, 
with steam packets roaring at one end of 





senger by the Mail.] ‘“Gentleman’s valise 
and hot water to Concord. (You will find a 
sea coal fire, sir.) Fetch barber to Concord ! 
Stir about now there for Concord ;” and so 
on. Where is this drawer now to be found 
at Dover, Iask? Where is Concord, with 
its vision of comfort and a sea-coal fire? 
Where is the Royal George indeed? Its 
place is no longer known among Dover inns 
—or it may be the Lord Warden Hotel, for 
aught that I know. 

And the customs of the inhabitants have 
as much changed of course as the sea view of 
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the pier and tidal trains at the other, the 
very memories of old-fashioned travel seem 
to have folded their wings and fled. There 
is no touch perceptible of the Dover gf 1775 
—of the Dover, that is to say, of Mr. Jarvis 
Lorry and the old Dover Mail. Where is 
the drawer at the Royal George who opened 
the coach door “as his custom was”? Who 
used to cry into the ears of still half-awakened 
passengers the following programme of peace 
‘Bed room and breakfast, sir? Yes, sir! 
That way, sir. Show Concord!” [The Concord 
bedchamber was always assigned to a pas- 


their town. Dover no longer “ hides itself 
away from the beach, or runs its head into 
the chalk cliffs like a marine ostrich; nor 
do the inhabitants stroll about at the dead 
of night and look seaward ; particularly at 
those times when the tide made and was near 
flood.” Or if they do they are looking for a 
Channel Steamer, and not for smuggled 
brandy. Nor do small tradesmen with no 
business unaccountably realize large fortunes ; 
nor does everybody in the town loath the 
sight of a lamplighter ; for the pier lamps 
are lighted every evening ! 
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they remain ; and long 
no doubt they will re- 
main so. A sea-port 
cannot be the exodus 
of an empire without 
some such natural ten- 
dency to extravagance, 

Of the coaches on this 
Dover Road I have re- 
frained up till now 
from speaking, not 
because I was reserv- 
ing the best thing till 
the last, but in point 
of fact for an exactly 
opposite reason, An 
indisputable author- 
ity on the subject 
tells me that, con- 
sidering its import- 
ance as the principal 
route for travellers 
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No! Dover and its inhabitants are indeed between England and France, there were not 
changed, and the only memory of the old many coaches running on the Dover Road. 
coaching days left in the place are its long I fancy that most people who had the where- 
bills. Long lregret tosay they were. Long  withal and wanted to catch a packet when 
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the tide set, posted, and congratulated them- 
selves. Mr. Jarvis Lorry I know was not 
amongst this number, but then he travelled 
by the Dover Mail, which was always an 
institution, kept good time, and carried in its 
day historic matter. 

Of the other coaches on the Dover Road 
I shall make no mention. For once in a 
way, a catalogue will not be missed, especially 
when that catalogue if made, would contain 
no sounding names in coaching story, would 
register no records in the way of speed, 
catastrophes, or drivers especially cunning, 
sober, or drunk. Yet one coach besides the 
Dover Mail on this road I will mention, 
because next to the Mail it took high rank 
—in some estimations a rank above it; 
because with its coachman in its best days, I 
have had the pleasure of shaking hands. Yes! 
I have shaken hands with a classic coachman ! 
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No tyro he when coaching was the fashion, 
but an artist to the tips of his fingers—one 
of the old school, whom I have heard 
described, by one who knew them well, as 
Grand Gentlemen ; parties who at the end 
of a trying journey over heavy roads took 
their ease at their inn with an air, dis- 
embarrassed themselves of their belchers, 
and sat down to a pint of sterling port. 

Yes, in Mr. William Clements, who still 
enjoys a hale old age at Canterbury, I have 
chanced on a type now almost extinct, and 
which another generation will only read of in 
descriptions more or less fabulous, and wonder 
whether such people have ever been. Mr. 
Clements, who still takes a sort of paternal 
interest in those revivals of the coaching 
which delight our millionaires during the 
prevalence of what we are pleased to call our 
summer weather, lives in a snug house of his 
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own, surrounded by memories of his former 
triumphs. A duchess might envy the 
Chippendale furniture in his drawing-room, 
and the bow window commands an extensive 
view of a rambling block of buildings which 
in days gone by housed the treasures of a 
choice stud. 
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master of his craft, was initiated in an 
instant into ‘all its dark mysteries of 
“ fanning,” “ springing,” “ pointing,” 
“chopping,” and “towelling.” I went 
through snowdrifts, I drank rums and 
milk, hair-breadth escapes in imminent deadly 
floods were momentary occurrences, [ alighted 
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As I listened to this man, it seemed to me 
that I came into direct personal contact 
with the very genius of coaching days and 
coaching ways—felt the impulse which 
throbbed in the brains of our ancestors to 
be at the coaching office early to book the 
box seat: sat by the side of a consummate 


at galleried inns, waiters all 
showed me to “Concords” in all quarters of 
the empire. I revelled in the full glories of 
the coaching age in short in a moment! For 
had I not touched hands with its oldest, its 
most revered representative ? 

W. Ourram TRISTRAM. 
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A LIVERPOOL CHILD. 


By Aacnes C. MAITLAND. 


“© All, I could never be 
All men ignored in me. 


This I was worth to God—whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


CHAPTER I. 


HE was standing in the 
midst of a group of com- 
panions at their favourite 
corner under the lamp- 
post on the greasy pave- 
ment, just where a narrow, 
dark court opened on to 
the narrow street. <A 
puny, under-sized child of 

untidy, ragged, and bare-headed- 
for the moment she was the centre of interest 
and attraction, and her voice rang shrilly out 
across the street, while her dark eyes flashed 
in the lamp-light. 

“Tl not be nobody’s white slave,” she 
cried; “T'll not bear it. He hadn’t no right 
to put her over me, he hadn’t. He thinks 
Cll put up with it, does he? Ill soon show 
him !” 

“ That’s right, Lil!” 

“Stand up for yourself, gal! Stand up for 
yourself !”’ 

“Don’t be put upon—I wouldn’t !” 

“ Lil ain’t no softy. She’ll.not be tramped 
on, 

“Go it, Lil! Goit!” 

Some of the group were sympathising, but 
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most of the elders were more than half 
mocking at her fury. 
“You know what I done for him-—-you, 


"Lizer, an’ you, Em’ly,” she continued pas- 
sionately, appealing from the multitude to 
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individuals. ‘“ Worked and slaved, an’ kep’ 
things as I could, and got ’im his dinner 
reg’ lar, an’ fetched ’im ’ome from the public 
nights, an’ now he serves me o’ this !”’ 

“Tt’s a shame—it is a bloomin’ shame !” 
answered ’Lizer, soothingly. ‘“ Drat ’em all, 
Lil. Don’t you care.” 

*“ Our Anna’s last place,” observed one girl 
somewhat outside the group, “the master 
took an’ married again, an’ his gell—she was 
missus till then, yer see—she up an’ give it 
him well, an’ turned out and did for herself. 
But there—she was a fust hand at the 
millinery, an’ a heap older than Lil.” 

“ What'll yer do, Lil?” questioned one of 
the elders. “Yer’ve got no trade at all. 
Now, if yer was like me ye’d go to business, 
get lodgin’s, an’ keep yerself. I wouldn’t 
live at home-—no, not for nobody.” 

“Nor me neither! Nor me!” echoed two 
or three more ; for though most in the group 
were under seventeen, fully half were “doing 
for themselves,’ working at the card-box 
making, or at upholstering, or at horse-hair 
weaving—a poor trade that last in these 
days—or at rope and string factories, or at 
“the feathering,” or at cigar-making. There 
were no “basket girls” among them. 


These girls were “a cut above that ”’—as 
they themselves would have said. They lived 
in lodgings, perhaps two or three together, 
on their own earnings, proud of their inde- 
pendence; but what lodgings and what 
Small wonder that the lingering 


living ! 
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daylight and the gas-lamp, as it flickered and 
wavered in the damp wind, showed pale faces 
and puny, undeveloped figures. Here and 
there was a girl of a better mould, taller and 
more strongly made, but though the frame- 
work might be good, it was only a framework, 
and had never been filled out. The best 
looking were those that lived at home. There 
was a startling precocity—nay, rather a look 
of age—on some of the young faces ; one or 
two were dully sullen, others half cunning 
and half bold, but all were alike in one 
particular: over every forehead, without 
exception, covering even the eyebrows in 
most cases, hung a “ bang,” a heavy, untidy 
straight mass of hair, more like a damp 
thatch than a fringe. 

“T'll not stop at home, any way, if I starve 
for it,” cried Lil. “Tl let him see that! 
She’ll not get me to work for her an’ her 
brat, an’ slave myself that she may be a 
fine madam !” 

“Yer might as well go to service as that,” 
cried ’Lizer scoffingly, “yer might, indeed ;” 
and a loud laugh of scorn rang out from the 
girls, for “service” as a means of earning 
your livelihood was held in open contempt by 
most of them as utterly unworthy of any girl 
with a spirit. 

But the story of Lil’s wrongs was already 
palling upon her public. The clock had 
struck five some minutes ago, and the sound 
of a steady—though as yet distant—tramp 
of many feet began to make itself heard. It 
was the men and boys turning out of the 
dockyards and works at the bottom of the 
long street that led to the docks and the 
river, and coming up towards their homes. 

The girls grew restless at the sound ; first 
one and then another moved off. Most of 
them had a friend, a chum or pal, to meet, or 
if not they wished to join the noisy chaff and 
rough play that was sure to be set agoing 
somewhere when the lads turned out. Some 
of these friendships were but the ignorant 
innocent likings of boy and girl, and some 
alas !—-were not; but only too often the 
girl child’s innocence had been lost before 
she knew what it was, and not by her own 
fault. 

Lil had no such friends. In a few minutes 
she was left alone, her passion still raging 
hotly within her. One or two of the girls 
cried out to her to “Come along,” but she 
shook her head sullenly and stood still, 
fiercely twisting her chilly, numbed fingers 
in and out the rags in the front of her dress, 
and beating one foot on the pavement. 

After a few minutes she turned away and 
walked a little bit along the street. It was 
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very dark and she was growing colder and 
colder. A sudden sense of utter desolation 
came over her. “They don’t care! Nobody 
cares!” she cried bitterly, and then all in a 
moment her fury seemed to die out of her. 


She stopped in her aimless, hurried walk, 


clutched at the railings of the nearest cellar, 
and leaning on them, burst into a passion of 
tears and sobs, self-pitying tears, that never- 
theless relieved her. The street was empty, 
most doors were shut to keep out the damp 
fog from the river. At the all-sorts shop at 
the corner a few women with dirty shawls 
over their heads were gossiping while they 
did their marketing ; further on a brighter 
light and an illuminated barrel of coloured 
glass showed the public-house, but it was too 
early for them to be very busy there as yet. 
No one came Lil’s way ; the child had her cry 
out undisturbed, and it did her good. 

Yet, though she was exhausted both with 
want of food and with her own passions, 
hardly were her tears spent before hot anger. 
broke out in her again; but against herself 
this time. 

“Oh, what a fool—a fool to cry!” 
she exclaimed bitterly. “To think as I 
should have cried for that! It makes me 
mad with myself, it does. Why, I ain’t cried— 
not since I can’t remember when ! Not since 
I left school an’ mother died, any way!” 

Poor Lil! Two years ago she had been a 
board school scholar—a fifth standard girl— 
and only some among us can know what an 
extensive range of knowledge that is supposed 
to imply. Her home had been in no way 
remarkable ; to the outside observer it was 
just like any other of a hundred homes in the 
neighbourhood, except that it contained only 
one child—herself-—instead of half a dozen. 
Her father was a dock labourer, sometimes 
earning good wages for a few weeks together, 
then for as many weeks more getting no 
work at all, or only a day now and again, or 
even it might be but a half or a quarter day, 
and always spending more than two-thirds of 
his yearly earnings on the two items of rent 
and drink, which both went on much the 
same, whether he’was in work or out. Yet 
he was not a bad father, nor yet a drunkard 

far from it. Her mother had been a 
factory girl before she married, and at her 
marriage knew less about keeping a house as 
it should be kept than one could easily have 
believed possible for a full-grown human 
being in a civilised land. Though she started 
in life with the best intentions, ignorance 
first, and then the ghastly uncertainty as to 
work and wages that overhung every hour of 
their existence, soon broke down and 
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destroyed her hopes of keeping a “ nice little 
“ome.” She could take her glass, too,-:as 
well as her husband, and before Lil was five 
the two or three bits of good furniture they 
had possessed were pawned and forfeited, and 
the home was represented by a cellar and an 
attic in a four-roomed house, the parlour and 
bedroom above it being let separately, while 
the whole catalogue of its contents might be 
given in half a dozen words—two or three 
damaged chairs, a bedstead and a mattress, a 
heap of rags, a cracked looking-glass, and a 
three-legged table, with a very scant allowance 
of pots and mugs. 

Yet this home, such as it was, was much to 
Lil. Her mother was a_ loving-hearted 
woman. Happily, it has never yet been 
discovered that a woman’s capacity for loving 
must be measured by the depth of her know- 
ledgeof domestic economy or by the height and 
strength of her temperance principles, else 
indeed this world would be a worse place 
by a good deal than it is now. Lil never 
knew how much her mothér’s love compassed 
her round, but she knew that every good 
thing she had came from her mother, and 
when at eleven years old she was fetched 
home from school to hear that her mother 
had fallen into the dock and was drowned, 
she was a heart-broken child for days and 
weeks together. 

But she was a child both of strong impulse 
and of considerable energy (the two do not 
always go together), and before her mother’s 
funeral she had formed a plan of life for 
herself. She would live with her father and 
do everything for him herself, “so as he 
shouldn’t miss mother.” Mother had, she 
supposed, loved him; at least, they never 
used to have words like most people’s fathers 
and mothers, and she would love him and do 
for him, and make him comfortable all she 
could. 

But the best will in the world and the 
most loving wishes cannot work miracles. 
Lil had not even the remotest conception of 
what comfort is, much less any idea how to 
produce it in a cellar kitchen. She knew 
nothing of cooking ; though it was taught in 
the board school, she had passed the fifth 
standard and escaped from the meshes of the 
educational net too soon to reach the cookery 
class. She knew nothing of cleaning—how 
could she when she had never lived in a 
moderately clean room in her life, and had 
hardly ever seen a clean place except the 
school? She did kiiow how to wash herself, 
for clean hands and face had been compul- 
sory at school, but as for mending her own 
clothes or her father’s, or making anything 
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for herself, she had no notion whatever how 
to set about it. The high standard of execu- 
tion demanded in all sewing at the school 
seemed to set it quite apart from anything in 
her life as a fine but useless art. It was 
impossible to imagine herself sitting down at 
home to set rows of almost invisible stitches 
in her father’s ragged shirt or her own torn 
petticoat. In the eternal fitness of things 
cobble-stitch was more suitable, so cobble- 
stitch it was. As for making new things, 
Lil had never had a new frock in her life; 
everything she wore had been bought in a 
slop shop or pawnshop, the cast-off tawdry 
ragged finery of richer children. 

She did her best ; she tried to lay out the 
money as mother used to, she tried to cook 
the dinner, and now and then she gave the 
kitchen a clean up, but things got worse and 
worse very fast. Her father spent more 
time and money at the public than ever, and 
Lil used to go and wait about for him and 
bring him home at nights because “ mother 
used to,” quite regardless of the fact that it 
only aggravated him to have a slip of a child 
like her waiting for him. She was very 
conscious of her devotion to him, and proud 
of it; proud too, in a childish way, of her 
position as keeping his house. Her love 
for him was very genuine and passionate, 
yet with an odd mixture of motherly pro- 
tectingness in it too; she would have done 
anything for him, no matter what. Her 
education fell from her as the brown enfold- 
ing sheaths fall from expanding leaf buds ; 
it had had its place to fill in her schooldays— 
it was needed no longer now the real claims 
of life came upon her, so it just shrivelled 
up and vanished. Six months after she left 
school she could hardly do the commonest 
sum, though she had satisfied the inspector 
only so recently that she was capable of 
doing “practice, bills of parcels, rule of 
three, and addition and subtraction of 
proper fractions.” 

A year later she could hardly write, and 
no wonder, for she had never had a pen in 
her hand since leaving school. She could 
read easily still, for she liked reading, but 
the literature within her reach was strictly 
limited to Bow Bells or the London Journal, 
borrowed from a neighbour, an evening paper 
when some exciting murder or divorce trial 
or great accident had induced her father to 
buy it, and now and again when she could 
“bone” a halfpenny out of the house 
money, a halfpenny novelette. One. must 
not, however, be too hard on the half- 
penny novelette. Its influence was not en- 


tirely bad, for while holding out ridiculously 
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impossible and false views of life, it did tend 
somehow to impress upon Lil’s mind that 
upon the whole villainy is villainous, and 
truth-speaking and courage are good. 

In the daytime she roamed about as it 
seemed best to her when what she called her 
work was done. In the evening if her father 
was not in she roamed again, making plenty 
of acquaintances about the neighbouring 
streets and courts, sometimes wandering on 
to some of the bigger, better-lighted streets 
to stare in at the shop windows ; and once 
or twice, when her father was on a night 
shift and she was sure he would not be home, 
getting treated to a penny gaff or a music 
hall. Lil was popular when she was not in 
a temper; she was good company, for she 
had a ready tongue, and she might have been 
treated much oftener, but, from some feeling 
incomprehensible to herself: and quite inde- 
scribable, she never would let a “lad” treat 
her, and she never would go at all, there or 
anywhere else, if she had the slightest reason 
to think that her father might want her. 
Yet what did she not renounce in giving up 
that for him? How little we can realise it! 
Warmth and light, amusement and interest, 
and splendour and glory, music and laughter 
—yes, and the pleasure of tears too ; all she 
had ever known of the higher joys life has 
to offer might be summed up in the words 
“penny gaff,” and she had given this up not 
once or twice but many times for fear her 
father might want her. And now—now it 
was all ended! Lil’s father had married 
again. 
It had come upon her with an awful blow. 
An older girl might have anticipated it. Lil 
had never looked forward at all; she had 
thought she and her father would just go on 
as they were. Not even though she had 
noticed that her father had spent less at the 
public lately, and yet had been little at 
home ; not even though she had seen that 
he had bought a new neckerchief and had 
laughed at him for blacking his boots, had 
the thought ever dawned on her that he 
might possibly be looking for another wife. 

And then this morning—only this very 
morning—he had come in soon after ten 
o'clock, “ before she was tidied up or any- 
thing,” dressed in a better suit that she knew 
had been in pawn, looking somewliat uneasy, 
and bringing with him a tidy, comfortable- 
looking woman about his own age, with a 
bonny, curly-headed child of two in her arms. 

“ Why, father!” cried Lil "imazed ; but 
he stopped her, saying sheepishly with a 
jerk of the thumb over his shoulder at his 
companions : 
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“’Tis a new mother for you, Lil, and a 
little brother too. I’ve married her; we've 
been to church to-day.” 

Lil felt as if the world was reeling. She 
stood still, clutching at the mantel-board. 
She could not speak for an instant. She 
searcely heard as he added, “ An’ it’s sorely 
some one as knows what’s what is needed by 
the looks o’ things here. It’s a poor place, 
Maggie.” 

“ Ay, it’s poor enough, Jock Henderson,” 
returned the woman in a round pleasant 
voice ; “ but then it'll look a heap different 
time as my bits of things get in here. We'll 
have ’em straight by night. You'll help me, 
Lil, won’t you? We'll soon be friends, eh?” 

“ Friends?” burst out Lil, her powers of 
speech returning in a flood. “Friends! You 
and me? Do you think as I'll stop here to 
have a stepmother over me? Not if I 


knows it! Father, it’s shameful; you've 
served me shameful! Oh, I hate you—I 
do! Ide!” And the poor passionate child 


flung herself out of the door, and fled into 
the streets. 

She did not hear the pitiful “ Eh, Jock, 
but ye should have told her, it’s hard on 
her coming like this,” that the kindly 
woman uttered; while her father rubbed 
his head in embarrassment and distress as 
he answered : 

“T was a bit feared she'd take it hard, but 
I thought it ud be better when ‘twas done 
an’ couldn’t be undone.” 

His wife shook her head, and sighed a 
little, but then she began to busy herself 
with her boy, releasing him from the shawl 
he had been wrapped in, and setting him on 
his feet on the floor (not without an inward 
shudder at the state of it), while her husband 
looked on with pleasure, and then began to 
coax the sturdy little lad, till, for a while, the 
newly-married pair forgot Lil. 

She was tearing through the streets, up 
and down, back and forwards, round again 
through court and alley, in aimless, impotent 
yet furious misery. She could not speak to 
any one yet. “Oh, it’s cruel, it’s cruel!” she 
cried to herself. It was not only that her 
father had married again, had loved some 
one better than her, had brought home a 
stepmother, had slighted all she could do 
and had done for him,‘ but it was the way 
he had done it. She had thought she was 
everything to him, and he had not thought 
it worth while even to tell her what he was 
intending sto do. Her love, her pride, her 
vanity, her self-importance were all wounded 
well-nigh to death, and her heart was torn 
with jealousy besides, She was like a mad 
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thing, yet she could not take herself very far 
away from the home that only that very 
morning she had thought all her own. She 
kept coming back, as a bird comes back to 
its rifled nest, watching every movement 
and any comings or goings, yet flying out 
of sight in an instant if any one looked her 
way. 

Once she saw a cart come to the door with 
a few nice bits of furniture, better far than 
any she had ever known. She saw her 
father come out, and the man who had 
brought them help him to carry them in; 
then from her hiding place she saw the man 
and her father shaking hands, and her 
father smiling and looking proud and pleased 
at something the man had said. He had 
not looked so for long enough. It made 
her feel sick with anger and she fled again. 
Once more she had ventured so near that 
she could see in to the fireside, where a fire 
was blazing such as she would never have 
made. ‘“ Wasting good coals like that !”’ she 
said to herself. “She'll soon come to the 
end of the money!” But the door opened 
just as she was peering in to see who was 
there, and she had only time to dart back and 
hide herself at the corner of the entry 
before her stepmother came out and looked 
anxiously up and down a minute. 

“T see nothing of her,’”’ Lil could hear her 
say. ‘I do wonder where the child has got 
to;’’ and she almost laughed to herself in 
spite of her anger. 

She told no one her trouble all day, not 
even Mrs. Evans, the knocker-up, who lodged 
next door but two. She felt a sort of shame, a 
sense of slight put upon herself; her pride 
was so hurt that she could not speak of it. 
Mrs. Evans earned a scanty and unpleasant 
livelihood by walking round the neighbour- 
hood between the hours of four and seven A.M., 
and sometimes earlier, to rouse up different 
work-people in time for their work, earning 
about a penny a day and generally a good 
many curses, levelled at herself as the nearest 
representative of things in general, from those 
whom she thus served. From the nature of 
her pursuit she was at home all day, and 
having leisure for much conversation and no 
family of her own she had taken rather a 
fancy to Lil. But to-day Lil never went near 
her ; she could not bear her questions. 

But after dusk, when the girls of the 
neighbourhood gathered together at their 
accustomed corner, some on their way back 
from work, others just running out on any 
excuse from their homes, a longing to tell 
some one, to impart something of her passion, 
to feel her anger justified in the eyes of 
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others, overcame her; she burst out, as we 
have seen, to the whole group at once with 
her story, was listened to for a few minutes, 
sympathised with a little, and laughed at 
just as much, and then left all alone in her 
pain and anger and misery, till now, thrown 
back upon herself, in bitterness and in despair 
she was turning her steps homewards, not 
knowing where else to go, driven unknown 
to herself by the instincts of hunger, yet 
hating herself for yielding. 

Once she had reached the door of her 
home she did not hesitate, but flung it open 
and marched in, her head held very high. 


But what a changed place it was! In spite 
of herself she almost started back. In place 


of the.cracked fourpenny lamp, that had 
served them so long and that smelt so bad, 
a neat white lamp shed a bright light all 
through the room and shone on sundry 
pieces of polished furniture, a new hearth- 
rug, a clock on the mantel-shelf, and, most 
wonderful of all, a clean, well-whitened stone 
floor. Even on her wedding-day the new 
Mrs. Henderson had not been able to put 
up with the state of things she found. She 
had made an errand to take her husband out 
for a couple of hours, and then with the help 
of a friend had turned to and given the place 
a good clean. 

But she was one of those women, rare in 
her class, who can be clean without worship- 
ing cleanliness, and who understand: that 
the means of producing cleanliness do. not 
produce comfort. All signs of her work had 
been cleared off before her husband came in, 
and now she sat by the fire, sewing in hand, 
like any “fine madam”’ in poor Lil’s phrase, 
while Jock sat opposite her, pipe in mouth 
and newspaper on his knee, but not reading, 
because occupied in watching little Tim as 
he scrambled about on the rug. It was a 
pretty picture of family life, but Lil felt 
there was no place in it for her. She stood 
still in the midst of the room. 

“Come in to the fire and warm yourself, 
lassie,” said Mrs. Henderson kindly, making 
way for her ; “ you look fair perished.” 

Lil made no answer. The warmth and 
light were taking such effect upon her that 
she was afraid of bursting into tears again. 
If her father had spoken it might havo 
been different, but he did but scratch 
his head, and turn upon her a very per- 
plexed gaze. She snatched a crust of 
bread from the table, and hurried up the 
dark stairs to the attic. The only light in 


the room, by which she had been accustomed 
to go to bed, came from a lamp-post distant 
some twenty yards, but faint though it was 
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it was sufficient to show her that even here 
were more of the hated changes. Since her 
mother’s death she had slept beside her 
father ; now the old bedstead, that she never 
remembered with anything on it but a straw 
mattress and a heap of mixed rags, was 
covered with proper bedding, blankets, and 
a counterpane that showed white in the faint 
light. In the far-corner stood a small bed, 
that had once been hers but that she had 
outgrown, and which had only never been 
pawned because it was so rickety as to be 
worthless, and it too had fresh bedding. 

“They mean to turn me out. There ain’t 
no place for me!”’ she cried, as the full sig- 
nificance of these arrangements burst upon 
her. “ That’s for the little ’un !” 

Hastily she began to devour her crust. 
“If that’s what they mean I won’t go; I'll 
just stop to spite em,” she was thinking to 
herself, when she heard steps on the stair. 

“Lil, my dear,” said a voice from the 
darkness that she quickly recognised as her 
stepmother’s. ‘“ You'll be wondering where 
you are to sleep. The parlour folk is moving 
out, and we’s to have the whole place to- 
morrow, an’ then we'll be more comfov’ble, 
but for to-night they let you have a bed in 
their empty room.” 

Surprise changed Lil’s first speech very 
much indeed from anything that she had 
intended or expected it to be. 

“How’s father going to pay for a whole 
house likes o’ this?” she asked. “It’s little 
enough money he gets to pay for what we 
‘ave. You talk like a fool.” 

“Nay, my dear,” answered the cheery 
voice, “I’ve a trade of ‘my own. I’ve a 
knitting machine, and I make good money 
too. I hope you an’ him’ll be better off nor 
you have been.” 

But this was a fresh offence to the poor 
child. “ Better off than when mother was 
"ere, she means,’ was the stinging thought 
as she retorted, “ Don’t you be a-dearing me 
like that ; it makes me sick, it does. I ain’t 
your dear—no, nor never will be, but I'll 
make it a dear day for you as you ever 
comed ’ere—ay, I will. Coming sneaking 
"ere, where father and I was ’appy together. 
Oh, I'll serve you out, I will! Ill be even 
with you! Tl let you see!” And so the 
frenzied child raved on, till suddenly a sort 
of blank sensation made her aware that she 
was speaking to empty space. Mrs. Hender- 
son had wisely left her alone, and she sighed 
as she went down the stairs, but smiled as 
she opened the kitchen door, and said “She'll 
come round after a bit, I hope.” 

The day that he had persuaded Magzyie to 
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marry him had been a better day for Jock 
Henderson than he was at all aware of yet ; 
and she must have seen something worth 
caring for in him. Already since he had 
known her he had given up drinking at the 
gin-palaces, and she had gone far to make a 
different man of him; but the mistake of 
keeping his intended marriage a secret from 
Lil seemed likely to trouble their new life a 
good deal. Maggie had several times asked 
to see Lil before the marriage, but Jock had 
always put it off on some excuse or other ; 
but indeed he hardly knew why he had been 
so loath to tell the child his plans. Anyhow, 
he had managed to take the worst possible 
way with her. 

Left alone, Lil, worn out with passion, 
hunger, and fatigue, hurried down to the 
empty room below, flung herself just as she 
was on the bed prepared for her, and, with 
her heart full of plans of vengeance, fell 
asleep. 

And the morning found her mood un- 
changed. Sullenly she came down and took 
no notice of her stepmother’s greeting and 
kind friendly words. Her father had gone to 
work hoursago. The room was tidy and the 
tea-pot was by the fire for her; she took it 
up without a word, and began to eat and 
drink in silence. 

Little Tim came with baby-trotting steps 
across the floor, and looking up in her face 
with wondering eyes put his little hands upon 
her knees. She drew back so hastily as 
almost to throw the child down, and—cursed 
him for “a hateful brat.” (Lil's only con- 
tinuation school, you see, had been the 
street, and the education got there was not 
likely to be lost as the earlier education had 
been.) 

Mrs. Henderson was a good woman, but 
not a perfect one, nor a very patient one. 
The little Tim, bewildered and frightened at 
the angry look and words, stared at Lil 
amazed for a minute, then burst into a loud 
roar. His mother caught him up, crying 
hotly : 

“ For shame of yourself, Lil! For shame! 
I wonder you weren't afraid to curse an 
innocent little child like that. I'll tell your 
father what ways you have learnt. Why, 
little Tim never heard such words in his life 
afore, and to think he should hear them from 
you as ought to be his sister! There, 
there, laddie, don’t cry! None shall hurt 
ye! Mother’s own lad! Mother’s precious 
laddie |!” 

Lil had turned very white. Her own 
passion had frightened her. Her own heart 
was echoing her stepmother’s reproach. 
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“T never cursed any one before, whatever 
they did to me—never,” she thought, in a 
kind of wild unspeakable terror. “Oh, 
what is coming to me? I was never real 
bad before!” She sat very still a minute 
or two, but her heart was beating furiously, 
so that it took away her breath, and she 
could not speak. Her stepmother did not 
look at her; she laid down the bread she 
was eating—it would have choked her—and 
then without a word she got up, deliberately 
put her chair back against the wall, opened 
the door, and walked up the cellar steps into 
the court and on into the street. Her step- 
mother’s attention was attracted by the noise 
of the door. Her short-lived anger had died 
out ; she called to her kindly, “ Come back, 
child—you didn’t mean it ;” but Lil would 
not hear, and went on. 

And now she was all alone in the streets 
just as yesterday. Yes, but to-day was 
worse than yesterday. Yesterday she had 
been angry—mad, as she would have said— 
with her father ; she was wronged, and felt 
herself completely justified in being angry. 
But to-day—what had she done }—what made 
her feel so badly, so different? More angry 
even than before with her father, she could 
not any more find a sort of bitter pleasure in 
thinking of her wrongs, because—because— 
what had she done? Oh, she would not 
think of it! And yet all the while her 
own words were echoing in her ears—her 
words when she cursed the little child as it 
came to her so confiding, so friendly like. 
And she had done it wilfully too. She had 
felt drawn to the little thing ; she knew she 
could have loved it, and yet just out of spite 
at its mother and her father, she had done a 
thing such as she had never done before—a 
thing that she felt to be utterly hateful and 
horrible in herself—a thing that she had 
always thought real bad in any one else to do 
toa “little un,” though as for swearing at 
folks as provoked you, that was a different 
matter and of very small consequence ! 

She was very miserable. 

As she wandered along the narrow street 
with uncertain, loitering steps, her friend 
Mrs. Evans came suddenly round the corner. 
“Mrs. Evins,” as the neighbourhood called 
her, had been refreshing after her morning’s 
labours——“‘ Just a drop to warm me ; I needs 
it most mornings, I can tell ye, an’ so would 
you, tramp, trampin’ the streets hours 
together for a penny ’ere an’ a penny there,” 
she frequently observed; and now a faint 
odour of gin hung about her person, and her 
countenance beamed with the optimism that 
is born of two “goes” one after another, 
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and which sees no evil anywhere while it has 
the power of purchasing a third. 

“ Why, Lil, wot ever’s up?” she exclaimed 
as she stopped in front of Lil, setting her 
hands on her hips under her frowzy shawl, 
so as to show the rolling stoutness of her 
figure, while her bonnet with dirty yellow 
ribbons slightly marred the dignity of her 
attitude by slipping down on one side. “ You 
don’t never mean to say you're a-taking on 
like this cos your father’s gone an’ married 
again? Lor, child, whativer did you expect, 
eh? Answer me that, eh? An’ him a 
likely figure of a man as any woman might 
ha’ taken up with an’ not been ashamed o’ 
hersel. Why, I'd not say as I'd ’ave said 
nay to ’im myself if he’d arst me—not as he 
ever looked my way either,” she added with 
a coarse laugh. 

Lil did not laugh nor answer, yet neither 
did she move away. She had found no real 
sympathy yesterday among “the gells,” and 
though yesterday Mrs. Evans’s words- would 
have added fuel to the flame of her wrath, 
to-day the dull pain in her breast was so bad 
that she felt she must speak to somebody. 

“Was you greatly took aback, Lil—was 
that it?” and as the girl nodded a mute 
assent she added, “Come ’ome with me, Lil, 
an’ tell us all about it, an’ we'll get our 
breakfastes together. I’ve a bloater ’ere as 
it ’ud do yer heart good to smell, an’ we'll 
go ’alves. Yer look as if yer ’adn’t tasted 
this week.” 

Perhaps the kindness of this offer was not 
quite disinterested, for Jock Henderson’s 
marriage had excited to wildness the curiosity 
and gossip of the court, and it would be, if 
not money in Mrs. Evans’s pocket, yet cer- 
tainly worth one or two cups of tea or even 
a go or two of gin to her if she was able to 
tell the whole story on good authority. 

But the kindness, such as it was, was wel- 
come to Lil. The two went back together. 
Lil cast an apprehensive glance homewards, 
but no one looked out, and unseen she 
slipped into Mrs. Evans’s lodgings. 

Mrs. Evans of course occupied but one 
room, and that one was neither neat nor 
sweet, having never known an opened window 
within the memory of man. “Let me be 
warm,” she used to say. “I hates your 
draughtses. Gammon all that the tracking 
woman says about fresh air. It makes yer 


"ungry, an’ it makes yer cold, an’ wot’s the 
good when yer’ve got little enough to fill 
yer belly any time? 
nor live cold.” 
Bustling about, she soon got the fire up, 
and over the cup of hot tea that was so 


I’d rather die warm 
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welcome to her chilled frame Lil told the 
story of her wrongs. 

Mrs. Evans was, to tell the truth, rather 
disappointed to find Lil knew so little, and 
had nothing to say about the courtship and 
first acquaintance. However, she sympathised 
fully with Lil as to the way “she had been 
served,” and when the story was done she 
meditated a minute or two in silence. “ Lil’s 
a likely girl and stirring,” she thought. “I 
could get a ’eap more work now Potter’s and 
Burton’s yards is starting again, an’ if I 
don’t get it some’un else will. It ’ud bea 
chance for me—I will ;” and then and there 
she spake with her lips. 

“ Look ’ere, Lil,” she said, “if they ain’t 
good to yer, yer come an’ live with me. I 
allus ’ad a liking for yer, Lil, yer knows, cos 
yer’re like my girl wot died ’’—and here she 
showed a disposition to weep—‘ an’ there’s 
a ome an’ a welcome ’ere ready for yer if ye 
like to come. Wot d’ye say?” 

Lil. hesitated. It was a refuge for her 
pride ; that of itself was a strong temptation. 
She should be in a way independent like the 
other girls, for of course she should work ; 
she never imagined for an instant that Mrs. 
Evans would keep her for nothing ; she knew 
too much of the world for that. But then 
there was her father. True, he had “treated 
her bad, shameful,” and she did want to be 
revenged on him, but still it seemed to hurt 
her hard to think of leaving him altogether. 
She would have liked to have been revenged 
some other way. And somehow, too, the 
thought of little Tim seemed to draw her 


home ; it was queer, but she wanted to see 
the little thing again. She drew a long 
breath ; these perplexities of feeling worried 
her. 

“IT don’t know what father ‘ud say,” she 
answered doubtfully. 

“’E ’aven’t treated you that well that yer 
need fret about that,” observed Mrs. Evans, 
watching her closely. “If yer ’ad been a 
brat o’ six he couldn’t ha’ made less on yer.” 

“T could get a heap of work out of her,” 
she was thinking the while, “and once she 
came to me I'd be safe enough ; she’d be too 
proud to give in and go back ; there’s a heap 
o grit in Lil.” 

** I don’t know,” repeated Lil again. Then 
she added after a minute with some spirit, 
“Tll go back now, and if he treats me 
right I'll stop, an’ if not I'll come straight 
away to you, an’ thank you kindly. There 
ain’t many as wants me—specially not my 
own,” she added bitterly. 

With that decision Mrs. Evans was forced 
to be content. “ Well, well, I ’opes ’e’ll do 
right by yer now, though ’e ain’t done it 
before,” she observed somewhat hypocriti- 
cally, for she was getting more and more set 
on having Lil with her—‘an’ if not yer 
knows where to come to, an’ where there'll 
hever be a welcome ’’—and here that disposi- 
tion to weep returned again, and she rocked 
herself back and forwards in her chair, 
repeating sleepily, “ Hever an’ hever. Amen.” 
The gin, coupled with her early rising, was 
having its effect, and even before Lil left her 
she was drowsing in her chair. 


(To be continued.) 
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O much impertinent satire 
has been expended by 
modern wits and witlings 
on the month upon which 
we are entering that if 
May would only co-ope- 
rate in the most modest 
degree, a reaction against 

this ridicule, I feel sure, would set in. It 

would take only a very little sunshine to 
make her less dull, at any rate, than the 
worn out jokes which are cracked about her, 
or that have been cracked any time this 
last twenty years. Quite half that period 
must have elapsed since a weekly jester was 
inspired with the utterance: “It is not 
always May, so runs the poet’s plaint, I’m 
not a bard but say, I’m jolly glad it ain’t,” 
and many a man of sensibility must have 
often longed during that time that.a month 
so sweetly named, and really and truly 
surrounded by such a cluster of poetic 
associations, would do something to put to 
shame the author of this outrage. But no, 
or so far as I can recollect—No! May has been 
wet, May has been windy, May has nipped 
us up with morning frost, and even sprinkled 
us twice, at least, in my own recollection, 
pretty thickly with snow; but it has in no 
single year that I can recall made any 
serious effort to retrieve its traditional, or one 
must now say perhaps its legendary, character. 
What it may be doing or meditating when 
this humble protest sees the light of 
publication, I know not, nor do I care to 
compete with the prophets of the meteoro- 
logical department in “the most gratuitous 
form of error.” But if it be not too late, or 
too early to address a remonstrance to the 
goddess Maia ; to remind her of what she was, 
(at least if evidence drawn from the nomen- 
clature of popular amusement, and the rough 
and ready botany of the people may be relied 
on), and alas! of what she is; to bid her look 
on that picture and on this ; if the time, I say, 
have arrived, or have not passed, for making 
such an appeal, I venture with great sub- 





mission to make it. I am not one of those 
who profess to “carry the people’ in their 
pocket,” to divine the inmost wishes of the 
democracy with unerring precision, and to 
proclaim it with oracular authority. Yet 
I will make bold to affirm that a genial May, 
a balmy May,a May in which it will be 
possible to dispense, if not with the overcoat, 
at any rate with that aggravated form of it, 
the Ulster, will receive the favourable 
consideration of the British public. 

It would be something gained to have 
saved the aspirations of our youthful poets 
from the cruel snubs of their cynical elders. 

No more distressing case of this kind has 
ever come under my notice than that which 
follows. A young fellow of my acquaintance 
who fancies himself in the madrigal, was 
moved by the approach of the romantic 
month to an attempt in this order of composi- 
tion. Having invented the refrain, which, 
we all know is the most important thing 
about these artless flights of the Muse, he 
thus began : 

Merrily Joan a-maying goes, 

Sing hey ! sueh a day! O the buds of May ! 
In her kirtle short, and her blue, blue hose, 

Merrily goes she a-maying ! 

And it’s O, but her heart is as gay as a jest, 
And the spring is a-tiptoe within her breast. 
She laughs at the hawthorn dim with bloom, 
And the litter of gold at the root of the broom, 

And she hears what the brooks are saying. 

Here there was an interval for refresh- 
ment. Exhausted by his very creditable 
effort the youth went out to take a turn in 
the garden. He re-entered to find that a 
fiend, in the disguise of an uncle, had appended 
to the stanza this highly offensive parody : 
Gingerly Jones a-maying goes, 

Sing hey! whataday! O the winds of May! 
With a comforter red, and a blue, blue nose 

Cautiously goes he a-maying. 

And it’s O! with the wrapper across his chest, 


And the warmth of the stout merino vest, 

He feels that he ought to have kept his room, 

And he sees at the corner the doctor's brougham, 
And knows what the doctor is saying. 














ET CETERA. 


The young poet says that he wouldn't 
have minded it so much if the joke had 
been a new one ; but as he justly observed it 
was as old as the hills. However, such as it 
was, it effectually quenched the fire of in- 
spiration. It was a day or two before he 
could bring himself to take up his pen again, 
and when he did so he thought it best to 
drop the pastoral style altogether and 
attempt something in the classical manner. 
This, after a brief reference to one of Dr. 
Smith’s excellent manuals, was the result : 


O sprung from the olden brood of heaven, 
Maia, daughter of Atlas the strong, 
Fairest and first of the Pleiads seven, 
Queen of the month of the dance and song ! 
Mother of him who with snaky caduce 
Marshals the dead to the Stygian pier, 
Swift, foot-feathered pursuivant of Zeus, 
Mother of Hermes, hear, O hear ! 


But again the uncle was equal to the occasion, 
and the nephew after a temporary absence 
returned to find his adjuration “capped” with 
the following piece of deplorable ribaldry : 


“Mother of Hermes?” Pooh, sir, pooh ! 
You silly young rhymer, who told you so? 
No, madam! I feel ’tis insulting to you 
To connect you with anyone half so low. 
With the quicksilver down in the bulb, or near, 
With the dew-drop fruz in the crocus-eup, 
If you are the mother of mercury, dear, 
You've neglected your duty of bringing him up. 


After which I am informed the youth ceased 
to write poetry, and, when the first annoy- 
ance of this incident was over, he admitted 
to his uncle that May was a very trying 
month, and that he had been suffering for 
some days past from a severe cold in the 


head. 


I do not know what truth there may be 
in the popular belief that the “climate of 
England has undergone a change ”’ since the 
days when our ancestors danced round the 
maypole ; but it is certain—and the kind of 
man who slaps his chest on a cold day, and 
declares the weather to be “bracing,” may 
legitimately exult in the fact—that if our 
climate is not the same as it was in the days 
of maypole dancing we behave as if it was. 
There is something truly heroic in the way 
in which we regulate the fixtures of our 
open-air pastimes by sole reference to the 
calendar, and in sublime’ indifference to the 
weather reports. Cricket is, or was, supposed 
to begin on Good Friday, be the same late 
or early, warm or cold, and as regularly as 
that fast comes round you shall see certain 
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superstitious persons pitching wickets on the 
suburban commons and gravely proceeding 
to their attack and defence. So again with 
the peculiarly English sport of rowing. The 
Saturday next before Passion Week is dedi- 
cated by a tradition, rarely departed from, 
to the great aquatic contest between the 
two Universities, and for a fortnight before 
that date the banks of the river between 
Putney and Mortlake are crowded, not only 
with “old blues” in the technical sense, but 
with a host of spectators who have been 
invested with the appropriate colour by a 
biting north-east wind, and who solemnly 
shiver their approving or disapproving criti- 
cism of sixteen young men considerably 
warmer than themselves, and of two others 
who are perhaps a little chilly. I imagine 
that the intelligence of the “intelligent 
foreigner” is seldom more severely taxed 
than it is in the effort to account for this 
phenomenon by one of those broad general- 
izations in which his foreign intelligence 
delights. For it would not be worthy of 
that quality, to dismiss the problem with 
only the facile solution, embodied in the 
once commonly accepted Continental formula, 
that “the English are mad.” Yet how to 
reconcile attendance at a four-mile Thames 
boat-race in the month of March—to say 
nothing of the preliminary visits to the river 
to witness the practising of the crews—with 
entire sanity? Perhaps, in virtue of their 
immeasurably larger number, the crowds who 
throng the bank on the eventful Saturday 
form the more singular study of the two. 
It was all very well a quarter of a century 
ago when members and ex-members of the two 
Universities constituted, with their friends 
and relations, a full two-thirds of the as- 
sembled spectators. The blood of youth is 
warmer, and that of kindred thicker, than 
water. Many of the riverside gazers had 
during the last few weeks been doing colder 
things in the way of attending boat-races on 
the banks of the Isis or the Cam. Many 
others braved wind and weather for the 
chance of a meeting with old friends at 
what was then a trysting-place made ex- 
pressly for the purpose. 1t was all very 
well, I say, in the days when it was almost 
easier to walk along the towing-path from 
Putney to Mortlake, on the morning of the 
University boat-race, than it is to make, one’s 
way nowadays from the Albert Memorial to 
the Statue of Achilles through the Sunday 
promenaders between twelve and one. But 
now, when he (and still more, she) who seeks 
the pleasure of what is humorously called 
“seeing the boat-race,” and is not able or 
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not contented to witness it from a riparian 
back-garden—where, comfort being secured, 
interest may be artificially “ got up ’’—must 
needs form one of a densely packed crowd 
(through which you might with great labour 
and at the cost of much personal odium pene- 
trate at the rate of a quarter of a mile an 
hour), to be rewarded at last by the sight of 
a couple of toy-boats crossing the contracted 
field of vision, usually a considerable distance 
apart, and both of them always so far off 
from the spectator as to be quite remote 
from human sympathies. When these are 
the conditions under which the boat-race has 
to be viewed by nineteen out of twenty 
of those who line the banks, even the most 
resolute practitioner of the invaluable, but 
almost extinct, art of “making believe” may 
really ask himself, Cur quis non prandeat, 
hoc est? Is this a reason for going without 
your lunch? I would be prepared to take 
my stand on the position that the diminution 
of “scale” alone is fatal to almost the entire 
interest of the race. When you see, as 
Edgar says (or something like it, unless my 
memory deceives me), in King Lear :— 


The eight-oared boat 
Diminished to its cox, its cox a boy 
Almost too small for sight, 


how is it possible to care which of the two 
sets of rhythmically movmg marionettes 
outstrips the other? You might as well try 
to get excited over the Derby as viewed 
from the grand stand, if the horses never 
came nearer to you than they are when you 
see a faint line of coloured caps streaming 
along the ridge of “the hill.” How often 
moreover has there been really “a race” 
between the two University crews, at the 
Mortlake finish, in the last twenty years? 
To say that you can count such contests on 
your fingers would be to express yourself in 


the language of Oriental hyperbole. You 
can count them on your thumbs! This 


however is only the boat-race as it presents 
itself to the philosopher. And the world 
does not, it may perhaps be said, fortunately 
consist of philosophers, and a spectacle, or 
so-called spectacle, which draws Londoners 
from their homes by the hundred thousand, 
for one of their rare and much needed holidays, 
is deserving of all encouragement. We may 
hold, if we like, that it is a pleasure which 
would have confirmed the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis in the observation which no- 
thing shall induce me to quote ; but then, if 
that somewhat over-rated statesman were 
living, there would be nothing to prevent his 
staying at home. 





ET CZTERA. 


““On eagles’ wings. The Drapers’ Com- 
pany.” So ran a once familiar “example” 
in the once famous grammar of the still 
remembered Lindley Murray. No one ever 
knew what induced the immortal gram- 
marian—for capricious fate appears to have 
destined him to a sort of immortality of 
proverb, quite independently of the life of 
his works—to select that singular collocation 
of names to illustrate the use of the posses- 
sive apostrophe as appended to the plural of 
a noun substantive; but his choice of this 
particular corporation has given it a chance 
above its fellows of surviving, long after re- 
formers shall in their madness have done away 
with the City guilds. Its name occurring the 
other day in a connection too suggestive of 
pecuniary difficulties, must have awakened 
emotions which the Spectacle-makers, for 
instance, or the Loriners would never have 
excited, though the wing with which the 
Drapers’ Company was associated was not that 
of the eagle so much as of the bee. The 
Drapers have been sending their old port tothe 
market, for what reason is not known; but 
of that the market, always discretion itself 
when such chances present themselves, re- 
frained from inquiring. Perhaps the sight 
of continually falling rents has smitten the 
worshipful one with a panic—even as it has 
smitten some of the colleges of either Univer- 
sity. Or perhaps the Drapers think to pro- 
pitiate their political enemies by adopting a 
more ascetic way of life. Their 34 sold for 
something “like 315 shillings’ a dozen, and 
their 50, which nine men out of ten, if they 
would only tell the truth (which they never 
will), prefer to its elder sister, fetched a 
price proportioned directly to its greater age 
and inversely—at least me judice—to its 
real merit as a wine. Humbly, however, do 
I venture to question the opinion of an ex- 
pert who reported the sale of these mighty 
liquors and the prices given for them, that 
the ’50 is the greatest port now in existence ; 
and I would wish, with as many expressions 
of profound deference as would fittingly 
accompany an introduction to a mandarin of 
the yellow button, to express my belief that 
the *47—the slight excess of sweetness 
noticeable in some of its examples notwith- 
standing—is still the finest of all the 
vintages that the sun-kissed land of Portugal 
has yielded within the last century to an 
unworthy world. It is no doubt true that 
that wine is, as “the blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky isle” expresses it, on “the threshold 
of eld age ;’’ but it has not yet overstepped 
that melancholy limit. It is trembling, no 


doubt, is the ‘47, on the very verge and 

















boundary of senility; but it has not yet 


entered its dotage. Its magnificent colour 
is not yet dimmed nor its bodily strength 
abated. Another year or two and it may 
become what the older wines are already, 
and what some of them, to the thinking of 
some of us, have long been—namely, 
“curious ;” and curiosity is to the old age of 
wine, what eccentricity is to that of man. The 
word is merely the “ courtesy-title” of 
defects due to advanced years, and which, 
though men speak of them with tenderness, 
are defects all the same. When we say that 
an aged gentleman is eccentric, we simply 
mean as a rule that he has unpleasant ways 
which his juniors think it only graceful and 
dutiful to overlook, and such, I contend, are 
the ways which constitute the “ curiosity” 
of the too senile vintages. There is the way 
of excessive and obtrusive dryness, and the 
way of almost cynical bitterness—and above 
all, and most characteristic of all marks of 
extreme old age in men or wines, the way of 
weakness. A too-old port is, in literal 
strictness of etymology, the ghost of its 
former self. It is a disembodied spirit. 
Yet it should not now be “laid.” Unlike 
the majority of ghosts, it has been subjected 
to that operation too long already. All these 
venerable survivals should be disposed of as 
promptly as possible in the only respectful 
way. They will hurt no drinker, for theirs 
is a blameless and innocuous old age. They 
should as a mere matter of piety be drunk 
at once—perhaps “ standing and in silence,” 
at any rate with all the outward marks of 
reverence due to superannuated heroes, who 
in their time have played a great part in 
the world. 


‘Mr. Robert Buchanan is a writer of large 
experience and no mean ability, but one 
would hardly have expected him to have 
triumphantly solved—according at least to 
the very plausible claim of his admirers—a 
dramatico-literary problem which has hitherte 
defied solution. A certain, though not a 
very large, number of good acting plays have 
been founded before Mr. Buchanan’s time on 
popular novels, but to the best of my know- 
ledge he is the first playwright who has 
succeeded in constructing a popular and 
successful drama on any one of the great 
masterpieces of English fiction. Of these 
there have been dramatic adaptations innu- 
merable, but, with the very doubtful excep- 
tion of Mr. Wills’s Olivia—doubtful because 
that practised and dexterous dramatist has 
deliberately turned the Vicar of Wakefield 
into a “two-part piece” for Miss Ellen Terry 


ET CZTERA. 
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and Mr. Henry Irving—none of them have 
made any mark whatever, and by far the 
greater number of them have been ludicrous 
failures. Scott’s romantic children have 
been desperately maltreated at the hands of 
the dramatic gypsies, and Dickens’s wrongs 
in this kind, as well as his somewhat exces- 
sive sensibility to them, are notorious, I 
ean recall one barely tolerable Kenilworth, 
one just “outsittable” Fortunes of Nigel, 
and, thanks mainly to the late Mr. Fechter, 
a passable Bride of Lammermoor ; but no 
decent Jvanhee, or Fair Maid of Perth, or 
Woodstock, or Quentin Durward, all of them 
great stories merely as stories; and only 
during the last dozen years or so a Pereril of 
the Peak of the pour rire variety. Where 
again are the successful, even the moderately 
successful, adaptations of the novels of 
Dickens—though from the days of Oliver 
Twist down to those of Our Mutual Friend 
they have been all, or almost all, of them laid 
hands upon by the dramatist in turn? Here 
however we have Mr. Buchanan taking up 
two of the most difficult and risky of classical 
fictions, and, after making out of one of them 
a play popular enough to run for more than a 
year, producing within the last month or 
so a dramatic version of the other, which 
promises, so far as can be judged from 
appearances, to rival if not to surpass the 
former success. It may be said that the 
hero of Joseph's Sweetheart is not Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews any more than the hero of 
Sophia is Fielding’s Tom Jones; but that 
does not very much affect the question. Pre- 
vious adapters have taken equal and greater 
liberties with their authors with by no means 
equally satisfactory results. In this last case 
moreover Mr. Buchanan has only claimed a 
license to alter the plot and incident of the 
original, and has been fairly successful in 
preserving character, except in so far as it is 
necessarily modified by changes of plot and 
incident. On the whole he may fairly claim 
to have beaten the record—a not very re- 
markable one, it is true—in the matter of 
dramatic adaptation ; and play-goers will 
await his next undertaking in this line with 
curiosity. 


Longevity, I suppose, has always been an 
interesting topic, and the capricious and 
irrational pessimism of the present age has 
probably not in any way diminished its 
attraction. We know indeed historically 
that even a systematic and reasoned pessim- 
ism does not always have this effect, and 
that Schopenhauer himself directed mach 
study to the best methcd cf indefinitely pro- 
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longing his stay in the worst of all possible 
worlds. It must be remembered too, that 
when the most fascinating of all possible 
philosophical writers called our world the 
worst of all possible worlds he really meant 
it as an adverse criticism on the existing 
scheme of things, and not merely as a dry 
statement of the conditions which govern its 
existence. It differs in this respect from the 
opposite doctrine immortally ridiculed by 
Voltaire. The popular interpretation of the 
phrase “the best of all possible worlds,” has 
always been treated as though it meant the 
best of “all conceivable worlds.” In the 
mouth of Leibnitz, however, it undoubtedly 
meant only “ the best world possible under all 
the circumstances,” and since in many cases 
“bad is the best,” the phrase did not after 
all commit Leibnitz to very much. Indeed, 
the ingenious Von Hartmann, the successor 
and critic of Schopenhauer, has pointed out 
that if only one sort of world were possible 
at the beginning of things, that world might 
be with equal correctness described as the 
best and as the worst of all possible worlds, 
since, by the hypothesis, there could not 
possibly be either a better or a worse one. 
To return however to the subject of longevity 
by the route of Schopenhauerism, I repeat 
that that merciless exhibitor of the vanity 
and essential misery of human life was not 
at all in a hurry to go. No more is that 
feeble generation of men which has succeeded 
him, and which prattles his doctrines with- 
out understanding them, or the peace and 
sober enjoyment of all that is really enjoy- 
able in the world which properly understood 
they bring. We are all as glad to cheat 
death of a few more years, and as eager to 
learn the trick of doing so as if our age 
was optimistic to the core instead of being 
what a famous but “unfortunate noble- 
man,’ once described as “ very much un-so.” 
With what a delicious flutter of expectation 
we all of us turned to Dr. Burney Yeo’s 
article on “The Secret of Long Life” in 
a recent number of one of the monthly 
reviews! Was he really going to teach us 
the knack? was the worthy doctor, in very 
truth, about to distil for us drop by drop the 
golden elixir of the medieval alchemist? 
Could he have done so he would undoubtedly 
have been the most “ beloved physician ” 
since the days of St. Luke. But no! there 


was no magic in this excellent article. It 
was simply a scientific inquiry into the 
physical and mental conditions most favour- 
able to length of days, accompanied by 
a review of the statistics of longevity in the 
various professions and occupations. We can 
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read it—we candidates for centenarianism— 
witli respect and interest, but not with that 
tremor of expectation which the first sight of 
its title had aroused in our minds. Of course 
our desire of long life, I am speaking at least 
of all those who are worthy of the great age 
in which they live, was no mere selfish wish 
for the prolongation of earthly pleasures. 
It was merely our sublime yearning to extend 
—lI believe that is the correct phrase—our 
“period of usefulness.” We all want to 
protract lives of “noble strenuousness” in 
the service of mankind as far as possible 
beyond the much too contracted limit which 
David thought fit to assignto them. Three- 
score and ten might be a fair enough allow- 
ance for the life of an Oriental people who 
lived before the invention of noble strenuous- 
ness, and who would have been utterly unable 
to appreciate that ideal of an eternity of 
fussy activity which is apparently accepted— 
or rather for which a certain number of 
persons among us are really trying to obtain 
acceptance among ourselves. “There is a 
touch of deep pathos,” observed a journalistic 
commentator on the death of the late Emperor 
of Germany, about the dying man’s last 
words and in the first words of his successor. 
‘‘T have still so much to do,” murmured the 
old soldier on his death-bed. ‘ Ninety-one 
years of constant unremitting labour this 
man had toiled,” says the sympathetic writer, 
“and still he had so much to do, which must 
now remain for ever undone. For the night 
cometh when no man can work, at least not 
here.. But the first words of his son on 
him suggests that elsewhere the active 
spirit may find fitting sphere for exercise.” 
A “touch of deep pathos,” indeed—we might 
say of tragedy. To think that ninety-one 
years of labour should not have earned the 
labourer the right—or, at any rate, should 
not have begotten in him the desire—of rest. 
To think that “a fitting sphere elsewhere” 
for the exercise of its activity should imme- 
diately become a desideratum for the departed 
spirit, or at least that it should be considered 
the correct and edifying thing to assume 
that such is the case! To me I candidly 
confess the state of mind which looks for- 
ward to an eternity of labour—no matter 
in what cause—as the ideal transcendental 
future of the human race appears about as 
melancholy a one as it is possible to conceive. 
Fortunately there is good reason to believe 
that it is also unnatural—a mere product of 
the age of steam and electricity, and destined 
in the normal course of things to its inevit- 
able reaction. 
H. D. Trat. 
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